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PLANTS aad PRODUCTS o7 
GENERAL MOTORS 


| 
Facts that stockholders should know | 


SEE RES me of General Motors 


should be informed with regard to the 


Re 
PLANTS AND PRODUETS fe | 


constituent parts of the Corporation, includ- 


of t 


ing the extent of its interests in and control te re | | 








of other companies. | ab | 


A complete list of the manufacturing 
divisions that make up General Motors 
and how the Corporation coordinates its 
subsidiary and afhliated companies will be_ 
found in a booklet entitled “Plants and 


Products of General Motors.” 


In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, it is the 





custom of General Motors to issue special 


booklets from time to time to inform its 


stockholders, employees, dealers, and the A copy of the booklet entitled 

: ae “PLANTS AND Propucts oF 
public generally. Many of the principlesand — Gexerat Morons,” together 
with other booklets in the series, 


policies outlined in these booklets apply to = *\° ville dentin iilinak 


a 


every other business as much as they do to _ &4 te Dept. L-8, General Motors 
Corporation, Broadway at 57th 


that of General Motors. Street, New York City. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE +» OAKLAND 
BUICK + LaSALLE +» CADILLAC + 4/7] with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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Hiceure a snappy new automobile 
equipped with tires made fifteen. years 
ago. The roads would be jammed 
with tire changers. 


Tires have kept pace with cars. In 
spite of four wheel brakes, higher 
speeds, and smaller wheels, tires stand 
the racket. 


Looking ahead is an old LEE of Con- 
shohocken precept. When tacks were 
making sieves of all tires, the LEE 
Puncture Proof with its overlapping 
steel discs wouldn’t let the most de- 
termined nail get at the air. 


When high pressure tires were glori- 
fied if they did 10,000 miles, LEE of 
Conshohocken brought out their De 
Luxe Flat Tread which nonchalantly 
delivered 20,000, many of them 
30,000 and 40,000. 


When Balloons arrived, their sidewalls 
were so amorphous they had diffi- 
culty holding in air and holding up 
the car. So LEE of Conshohocken made 
a 6 Ply Heavy Duty Balloon. 


Fully three years ago we produced a 
Super Balloonand named it ‘‘Shoulder- 
bilt” because of its square, sturdy 
shoulders. 






















For the new model Ford we had ready 
a Super 6 Ply Heavy Duty Shoulderbilt, 
a safer, better tire, an aristocrat in 
appearance and a Trojan for work. 


Quite modestly we can claim vision 
and sound judgment. A new master- 
piece is coming along—a Super De 
Luxe Balloon—a bigger and better tire. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices: Conshohocken, Pa., U.S. A. 


Factories: 
Conshohocken, Pa. and Youngstown, Ohio 


Conshohocken 


ALL TIRES BY LEE of Conshohocken ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE AGAINST MANUFACTURING DEFECT 
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Estas Tablets bring 


quick relief from indigestion - 
and ‘without distress from gas 





“Because I travel quite a bit, my living habits are sometimes irregular, and I 
suffer from an occasional attack of indigestion,” writes Mr. B. Donlevy of 19 
West 48th St., New York. “I had grown to expect and dread a siege of gas 
and hiccups every time I took a dose of soda. But when I learned that Gastrogen 
Tablets work so quietly, I decided to try them—and I’m glad 1 did. They stop 
my indigestion quickly with no aftermath of belching, and they taste so good 


it’s a treat to take them.” 








Many people almost prefer the discom- 
fort of indigestion to the embarrassing 
disturbance that a dose of soda usually 
brings on. 

For by its very nature, soda can’t avoid 
leaving an alkaline residue in the stom- 
ach. This residue hampers normal diges- 
tion and creates the gas that causes hic- 
cups, belching and distressing internal 
rumblings. 


Gastrogen Tablets contain no soda. 
They are compounded of antacids that 
cannot act except in the presence of acid. So, 
after neutralizing the acidity of the stom- 
ach, they cease their work entirely and 
any excess passes from the system harm- 
Jessly and unchanged. You get quick 
relief—you get effective relief (for Gas- 





Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists. 
This reaction shows what happens in the 

stomach when you take soda: 
HCi+NaHCO3;=NaCl+CO2+H20 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 
which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 

HCi+¥%CaCO3= 


M%CaCle+%CO2+%H20 


trogen does not retard normal digestion) 
—and you avoid the embarrassments of 
eructation, the medical term for the social 
error of belching. 


(Seerogen Tablets work so quickly that 
they drive away the discomforts of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in 5 or 10 
minutes. Two or three tablets are usually 
effective. Get them today—try them next 
time your dinner brings you discomfort— 
you'll be surprised and delighted at the 
quick and comfortable relief they bring, 
and you'll enjoy their spicy, aromatic 
flavor every time you take them. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 Tablets for 20c and in cabinet- 
size bottles of 60 Tablets for 60c. 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-118 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 
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Concerning Faunce 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 22 appears an article 
entitled “Faunce Out.” This contains a far- 
rago of insinuations and trivialities, many of 
them untrue. For example, Dr. Faunce appre- 
ciates a good cigar and keeps a box of one of 
the best brands always ready to enjoy with his 
friends. The appointment of Percy Marks was 
terminated before the publication of The Plastic 
Age. Neither Chinese nor Negroes are numerous 
at Brown, although her gates are open to both, 
and should be so in a land of equal opportunity. 
Far from being undistinguished in his under- 
graduate days, Faunce was one of the leading 
scholars in his class. You ought to know better 
than to suppose that the degrees of D. D. and 
LL.D. are conferred for postgraduate work. 
Instead of merely receiving these honorary de 
grees from his own university and from a small 
southern college, as you imply, a casual glance 
at Who’s Who in America would have informed 
you. that he holds the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Yale and Harvard, and that of 
Doctor of Laws from half a dozen institutions. 
Any competent editor on seeing the article in 
manuscript would instantly have realized that it 
must be written by a personal enemy of Dr. 
Faunce and would at least have consulted one 
of the many prominent Brown graduates within 
a mile of your office who could have informed 
him that the article conveys an inaccurate and 
wholly inadequate impression of the President 
of Brown. 

Inside your front cover are these words: 
“Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap 
sensationalism and windy bias, turn increasingly 
to publications edited in the historical spirit. 
These publications, fair-dealing, vigorously im- 
partial, devote themselves to the public weal in 
the sense that they report what they see, serve 
no masters, fear no groups.” 

If your magazine is meant to conform to this 
ideal, the least that you can do is to print an 
apology for your article of Oct. 22 and tell your 
readers what has actually been the career of 
Dr. Faunce at Brown. He came to the university 
at the close of a bitter controversy over his pre- 
decessor which rendered a large portion of the 
alumni hostile to the new president. Because of 
his tact, honesty, and faith in the university, 
the breach was quickly healed. A natural re- 
serve made it difficult for Dr. Faunce at first to 
enter into the life of the under-graduates, but 
this defect soon dwindled away because of his 
genuine desire to share the troubles and aspira- 
tions of young men. He has been in office 
longer than any other college president now liv- 
ing, and he approaches the end of his service 
honored and loved by all the students who have 
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THE BEST WAY TO LEARN FRENCH 
IS TO BE BORN IN FRANCE 


and that is the 
SECRET 


of 


(\) 


hises: 


AT SIGHT FRENCH COURSE 
































SK a French child about the rules 
for temses in contrary to fact 
statements. Very likely he won’t 
know what you are talking about. 
But make the question practical and 
ask the same child to say ‘‘What 
would you do if you were King?”’ 
you'll get the answer in perfect 


French. 







Rules, _ tedious = = 
— a) Ay 

rules, and long hours V74 Bl AS 

of technical study. BY 


Those are the things Y ez y 
that keep so many of # ols eo if 
>t 






us from mastering % 
the most charming of —_— f 
all languages. But such drudgery is 
no longer necessary. 


Thousands of people have learned 
French by the Hugo French-At-Sight 
method. It is highly successful be- 
cause it follows the principle of the 
world’s best way to learn French. It 
presents French to you just as a 
French child is introduced to the 
language. 


The Natural Way 


HE French child hears from his 

commanding position in the 
cradle a lot of sounds which take on 
meanings to him. Nota rule does he 
learn—certainly not until after he 
—. has acquired a perfect 
T working knowledge of 
| the language. The 
Hugo French-At-Sight 
Course is the nearest 
possible method to the 
natural way. You are 
not initiated by formidable rules. 
Instantly you are introduced to the 
French Language, French as it is 
spoken in everyday conversation. 





At your leisure you master one 
lesson after another without effort. 
And while you are having a good 
time you gradually discover that you 
are learning to speak French. 


Why Thousands Enjoy 
This Easy Method 


KNOWLEDGE of French opens 

up vistas of thought, new chan- 
nels of pleasure. And while millions 
live and die knowing but one lan- 
guage, there is no doubt 
that a knowledge of 
more than one broadens 
the point of view and 
helps one understand 
more deeply and more => 
appreciatively. 





You will never be socially ostra- 
cised for not knowing French, but 
it is a striking fact that most really 
cultured people know the language. 
You can get along quite well in busi- 
ness without French, but if you learn 
it, you will inevitably command 
more respect from those around you. 


The Hugo French-At-Sight Course 
is yours for a very nominal sum, 
trivial indeed compared 2 
with the cost of univer- @<tiety 
sity course, or instruc- “1 | 
tions from a_ private 
teacher. Send in the 
coupon today and you 
will take a step which 
will bring you pleasure, 
recreation, and above 
all, the natural way to learn French. 













If You Prefer to Learn 
SPANISH ITALIAN GERMAN 


instead of French, indicate your choice in 
the coupon in the lower right-hand corner | 
of this page. 









SUBSCRIBERS TO THE HUGO 

FRENCH-AT-SIGHT COURSE ARE 

GIVEN A COMPLETE ENGLISH- 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FREE. 
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To the man who is 35 
and DISSATISFIED 





‘ ‘1 
\ \ E DELIBERATELY pass Over a large 


proportion of the readers of Time Maga- 
zine in order to address this page directly 
to men in their thirties. 

There is a powerful reason for this. 

The dissatisfied man of twenty-five is 
not usually in a difficult position. He 
has few responsibilities; he can move eas- 
ily; he can take a chance. 

But from thirty-five to forty is the age 
of crisis. In these years a man either 
marks out the course which leads to defi- 
nite advancement or settles into perma- 
nent unhappiness. There are thousands 
who see the years passing with a feeling 
close to desperation. They say 

“T must make more money,” but they 

have no plan for making more. 

“There is no future for me,” but they 

see no other opening. 
To men whose minds are constantly at 


work on such thoughts, this page is ad- 

dressed. It is plain, blunt common sense. 
Let us get one thing straight at the 
very start— 

We do not want you unless you want us 
There is the dissatisfied man who will do 
something, and the one who won’t. We 
feel sorry for the latter, but we cannot 
afford to enrol him. We have a reputa- 
tion for training men who—as a result of 
our training—earn large salaries and hold 
responsible positions. ‘That reputation 
must be maintained. We can do much, 
but we cannot make a man succeed who 
will not help himself. So rest assured you 
will not be unduly urged into anything. 

Now what can happen to 


A dissatisfied man who acts? 

We wish we could answer that question 
by letting you read the letters that come 
to us in every mail. Here is one, for 
example-—from Victor F. Stine of Hagers- 
town, Md. “I was floundering around 
without a definite goal,” he says, “‘and 
was seriously considering a Civil Service 
appointment.” (You can tell from that 
how hopeless he was. A Civil Service 
appointment means a few thousand dol- 
lars a year for life.) 

“The study of the Course and Service 
was a real pleasure,” he continued, “‘be- 
cause it is so practical and inspiring thru- 
out.”” (The method of the Course makes 
it practical and inspiring. You learn ex- 
ecutive thinking by meeting executive 
problems and making executive deci- 
sions.) ‘‘ Added self-confidence and in- 
creased vision gained from the Course,” 
says Mr. Stine, ‘‘enabled me to accept 
and discharge added responsibilities.” 

He is Secretary now of the organization 
in which he was then a dissatisfied cog. 

Forging Ahead in Business 
For a man like Mr. Stine we can achieve 
really great results. By learning, thru 
the Modern Business Course and Service, 
the necessary fundamental facts of all 
departments of business, he insures his 
success. His judgment, his value, in- 
crease. The closed roads open. 

We attach a coupon to this advertise- 
ment. It is a little thing, but our experi- 
ence proves that it separates out of every 
hundred readers the few who can act. 
If you are one of these let us mail you 
that wonderful little book, “Forging 
Ahead in Business.”? For thousands it 
has turned dissatisfaction into immediate 
progress. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 











NADA, address the Alex 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


699 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new, revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 






ander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 


In AUSTRALIA, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, of Australia, Lid., 11¢c Castlereagh St., Sydney 





known him. At the close of his twenty-fifth 
year and again during his recent illness, large 
gatherings of the alumni gave enthusiastic ex- 
pression of their devotion. Nor is he merely 
the leader of a small university. He has been 
a prominent and fair-minded exponent of Chris- 
tian liberalism, and he is one of the very best 
speakers of our day. Whether he addresses col- 
lege graduates or businessmen his hearers are 
stirred by the beauty of his werds and the 
nobility of his thought. 

Nothing of all this will be guessed by any 
reader of your article, which is wholly unworthy 
of the standards which you usually maintain. 

ZECHARIAH CHAFEE JR. 

Law School of Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Time thanks Professor Chafee for his 
able rectification of certain injustices done 
to President Faunce in a story which was 
in general appreciative.—Eb. 


© 
And Rockefeller 
Sirs: 

As one of Dr. Faunce’s classmates I am 
somewhat interested in the article relating to 
him in your issue of October 22, and amused by 
its many mis-statements, some of which I have 
indicated in the copy which I am returning to 
you. I would not ask for any published cor- 
rection but for your personal information would 
say that Dr. Faunce made a most remarkable 
and complete recovery from his illness, which 
was protracted and severe, and he has for the 
past two years done much more work than comes 
to the lot of ordinary men. 

It is also incorrect to say that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s gifts have been confined to one building. 
He has made many generous contributions to 
the College, some publicly and some without 
public announcement. 








Z. CHAFEE 

Providence, R. I. 

—_—o— 
Commissioner Back 
Sirs: 

I read with considerable interest your article 
in a recent [Aug. 20] issue of Time, referring 
to me under the caption “Commissioner Out.” 

The picture which accompanied the article 
purporting to be a portrait of me was—to say 
the least—awful. It made me look like a lifer 
and I am afraid it will take a lifetime to live 
it down. It would give me pleasure to send you 
another and a better picture, one that really 
resembles me, for your future use should the 
occasion arise. 

I am glad now to inform you that at the re- 
quest of Secretary Kellogg and on his assurance 
that in the future the Government would co- 
operate with me, I have withdrawn my resigna- 
tion. I am now back on the job again. 

B. OGDEN CHISOLM 
International Prison Commissioner 
on the part of the United States 

New York City 

When he resigned in August, Commis- 
sioner Chisolm said: “They [the U. S. 
Government | may be interested in aviation 
but they don’t care a continental damn 
about prisons abroad.”—Eb. 

——- 


Brainless Sentimentalists 








Sirs: 

“Southern Push” 

In Time of Oct. 29, p. 9, col. 3, under the 
above sub-heading you dilate on “Big Gun 
Borah’s” invasion of the South in behalf of the 
Hoover candidacy. You state that on this 
Southern trip “there was a noticeable departure 
from the close reasoning which usually marks 
the Borah manner.”’ In explanation of this you 
say he thinks “perhaps understanding diminishes 
and emotion increases below the Mason-Dixon 
line.” 

Since “reason” is the leading thought in this 
paragraph of yours, what “reason” can TIME 
give for attributing to Senator Borah the idea 
that the South is made up of brainless senti- 
mentalists. Certainly the Senator never ex- 
pressed any such thought, and it would appear 
that Time has gone a long way out of its way 
to slap the South in the face with this untrue, 
unjust and unmerited accusation, if not slander. 

. . The material accomplishments of southern 
men in business are too well known in the busi- 


(Continued on p. 59) 
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ET this manufacturer tell you his doubts and 
worries when he moved his first factory to 
Piedmont Carolinas. 
“A few years ago we decided to move one of our 
plants away from the old, highly industrialized 
section where we had always operated. 


“Our engineers studied the industrial possibilities 
of the whole country. They recommended a loca- 
tion in Piedmont Carolinas. 

“IT want to tell you that every executive in our 
company watched that one unit like a hawk. It was 
an experiment. We wondered if the labor could 
turn out work as good as our old hands. We were 
worried about supervisors, the foremen and minor 
executives. 

“But soon the shoe was on the other foot. That 
Piedmont plant began to ‘show up’ our old units. 
Despite the fact that everything was new — lands, 
buildings and so on—our overhead there was much 
lower than here. We couldn't have duplicated that 
plant here at anywhere near its cost down there. 
“Our heating, of course, was much lower. So was 
our lighting. 

* But it wasn’t those items that counted most heavily. 


Our labor costs showed the most significant differ- 
ence—not so much in weekly payroll as in produc- 







tiveness. We have practically no labor turnover 
and absolutely no labor trouble. 


“The men who direct our company soon had some 
facts before them that made it easy to decide that 


Mill No. 2 had better be moved to the Piedmont. 


“Today we have four out of our five plants down 
there. How soon the fifth goes, none of us knows. It’s 
just a matter ofthe margin of profits on its operations. 
If they drop much more, it will be brought, too. 


“Our management policy is to require each unit 
io earn enough extra profits to pay for the cost of 
moving within a reasonably short time—and each 
of the mills we have moved up to now has beaten 
the time limit we set.” 


This manufacturer is one of the largest in his line. 
His product is probably used in your home. His 


‘observations are based on operation records, cost 


sheets and financial statements. 


FACTS Us 


If you want the facts as they might ap- 







ply to your industry, send for the book 
illustrated here. Address Industrial 
Dept., Room 820, Mercantile Bldg., ; 
Charlotte, N. C. Your copy will <%@ 
be sent gladly. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPAN Y 


INAS SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 


















Every Lincoln body type is the creation of 

a master designer— true beauty and fine 

quality are combined in Lincoln distinc- 

tion. Every Lincoln— body and chassis— 

is built to the highest known standards of 
fine car quality. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 


TIME 








Thereare more than twenty distinctively 
different Lincoln body types—the long, 
low hung sport models expressive of 
the very spirit of youth itself —the 
Phaeton, the Sport Roadster, the 
Sport Touring, the Club Roadster. 

The intimately personal body 
types —the two- passenger Coupe, 
the four-passenger Coupe, the Sport 
Sedan, the Convertible Sedan ~ 


cars where grace and individuality 


express personality. 

The metropolitan types—the Cab- 
riolet, the Brougham, the Berline; 
these reflect the influence of metro- 
politan taste and discrimination. 
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WILLOUGHBY LIMOUSINE 


Every type of body 


The fact that more Lincolns have been sold than any other car cost- 
ing as much or more is convincing evidence that Lincoln value, 
quality and appearance are appreciated by those who buy fine cars. 


The owner-driven family types — 

the five-passenger Sedan, the four- 

passenger two-window Sedan, 

the four-passenger three-window 
an. 

The seven-passenger Sedans — 
beautifully conservative, dignified 
cars in keeping with fine, well-kept 
city homes and stylish streets and 


boulevards. 
And finally the seven-passenger 


Limousine —always a part of the 
mansion home where luxurious 
commodiousness and perfect ap- 
pointments record family history 
by the generation! 


LINCOLN 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Able, Safe” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Hoover.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. President.” 

“Goodbye, Mr. Hoover. I wish you a 
pleasant journey to California and a safe 
return.” | 

It was a quiet little conversation, ap- 
parently the talk of two close friends. 
They had come out of the White House, 
gotten into step with each other and 
walked down the lawn, where Mr. Presi- 
dent had halted, turned and with a sweep 
of his arm indicated what a really fine 
place to live the White House is. 

It was a very public conversation, how- 
ever. Not only were the camera men there 
and the cinemen, but so were the “talkie” 
men. These protested that Mr. President 
had not spoken loudly enough to be 
“heard” by the sound-sight machinery 
that was to reproduce the little scene for 
distribution throughout the land. More- 
over a cineman came scurrying along late. 
“T have been sick,” he said and begged 
Mr. President to re-pose. 

There was another Mr. Hoover present 
—Mr. Ike Hoover, White House major- 
domo this many a year. Mr. President 
conferred with Mr. Major Domo. At 
length he said, “Well, go ahead then.” 
There was a general winking and cocking 
of the eyes of the press. The ears got 
ready again, too. Mr. President noticed 
them and said: “I don’t believe in that. 
I'm not going to talk any more.” 

Ears: “Just once more, please.” 

So Mr. President took a fresh stance, 
assumed a pleasant look, grasped Mr. 
Herbert Hoover’s hand once more, and 
raising his voice, declaimed: 

“Goodbye, Mr. Hoover. I hope you 
have a pleasant trip to California and a 
safe return. Good luck to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Hoover. 

Thus was shattered the belief that 
President Coolidge would not lift finger 
or utter syllable directly to affect the elec- 
tion’s result. 

The evening Mr. Hoover spoke in St. 
Louis, President Coolidge sat near a White 
House radio. When the speech was fin- 
ished, the President sent out for his secre- 
tary and dictated a long campaign tele- 
gram, concluding “. . . All the discussion 
has made more plain the wisdom of the 
plans you have proposed for solving our 
political, economic and social problems. 
You have shown your fitness to be Presi- 
dent. 

“T wish to congratulate you on the high 
quality of your leadership. You are able, 
experienced, trustworthy and safe, Your 
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Two REPUBLICANS 


“Goodbye a pleasant trip.” 


success in the campaign seems assured, and 
I shall turn over the great office of Presi- 
dent of the United States of America to 
your keeping, sure that it will be in com- 
petent hands in which the welfare of the 
people will be secure.” 

@ Another way that President Coolidge 
campaigned was in his letter accepting 
Alanson Bigelow Houghton’s resignation 
as British Ambassador. The President 
said: “. . . I need not tell you how much I 
shall feel the loss of your services... 
even though it is to be followed by a con- 
tinuation of your public life in the Senator- 
ship of the State of New York.” Choice of 
a successor to Mr. Houghton was delayed, 
perhaps to see what Senators, speechmak- 
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ers and onetime ambassadors would be 
available after the election. 

@ Another way that President Coolidge 
helped was by giving one last thump, at 
press conference, on the gong of national 
Prosperity. Another way he helped was 
entraining with Mrs. Coolidge and going 
to Northampton, Mass. There he eyed the 
brick railroad station, lately gutted by a 
$20,000 fire; drove to Memorial Hall, 
where a crowd eyed his silk hat; received 
a ballot from Democratic Watcher John 
Maloney; voted. 
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“Like I Did” 

William Howard Taft, between whose 
candidacy as Roosevelt’s heir and Mr. 
Hoover’s as the Coolidge heir certain sim- 
ilarities had been noted, called at the 
Hoover campaign house one day last week. 
The Chief Justice of the U. S. may not 
interest himself in politics, so it was as 
ex-President and fellow Republican that 
Mr. Taft bade Mr. Hoover adieu and said 
to the press: “He acts like a winner all 
right. He feels like I did in 1908, not by 
any means like I felt in 1912.” 


THE CABINET 
Smallest Meeting 


The Coolidge Cabinet meets Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Last Friday occurred its 
smallest meeting. All the members were 
off somewhere campaigning or going home 
to vote, except Secretaries Kellogg, Mel- 
lon, Whiting and West (who arrived late). 


Cat Creek 
Elk Hills, Teapot Dome and Salt Creek 
are names written imperishably in oil. 
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. Attorney General Sargent was last week 


obliged to add Cat Creek to the list. Cat 
Creek is a U. S. oil field in Montana. In 
1922, Albert Bacon Fall, defamed Secre- 
tary of the Interior, gave the Lewistown 
Oil and Refining Co. a contract to buy the 
Government’s Cat Creek royalty oil. As 
in the case of Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair’s 
contract for Salt Creek, Wyo., oil,* Fall 
gave the Lewistown people an option to 
renew their contract after five years, al- 
though no such option had been mentioned 


*TimME erroneously referred to Oilman Sin- 
clair’s Salt Creek. contract, which was voided 
last fortnight, as ‘a contract to extract oil 
from U. S. property on a royalty basis” (Time, 
Oct. 29). Such a contract would be an operation 
lease. The Salt Creek field was leased to other 
operators, not to Sinclair. Lessees extract oil 
and pay the U. S. royalties of oil or cash. Sin- 
clair’s contract was to buy royalty oil from the 


U. S. at certain prices, with an option to 
renew the contract if he found the prices profit- 
able. The voiding of Sinclair’s buying contract 


in no wise affected Jeases in the Salt Creek field. 
Sinclair’s contract was voided because his option 
was, in effect, secretly obtained, not men- 
tioned in Fall’s advertisement for bids. 
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in the advertisements for bids. Dr. Hubert 
Work, Fall’s successor, renewed the Cat 
Creek contract last year without getting 
the Department of Justice’s opinion. Last 
week Attorney General Sargent advised 
Secretary of the Interior West that, in 
view of the secret option, the Cat Creek 
contract was illegal, void. This time, Dr. 
Work did not bother to say, as he said of 
the Salt Creek incident: “People are tired 
of hearing of these oil leases.” 
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Death of Lansing 

Few men were as eager for the portfolio 
of Secretary of State. Few were as well 
qualified by experience. Ever since his col- 
lege days at Amherst, Robert Lansing’s 
sphere of interest had been worldwide. At 
28 he was associate counsel for the U. S. in 
the Behring Sea Arbitration. Later he rep- 
resented his country in more international 
controversies than any other living man. 
As Under Secretary in 1914 he was the 
real functionary in Washington while Sec- 
retary William Jennings Bryan preached 
Pacifism throughout the country. Once 
Mr. Lansing was aroused from bed to 
digress on international law. It was held 
“unnecessary to disturb Mr. Bryan.” In 
the tense crescendo of feeling which led 
to the War, Mr. Lansing succeeded Mr. 
Bryan, was shrewd, logical, firm. He 
squashed propaganda, refused to be gulled 
by German Ambassador von Bernstorff. 
Elihu Root remarked an improvement in 
state papers. 

Naturally, when President Wilson went 
to the Versailles Conference he took the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Lansing opposed 
linking the League Covenant with the 
Peace Treaty, was antagonistic to the 
Treaty itself. He had many erudite theo- 
ries. But President Wilson had long felt 
the onrush of foes, foreign & domestic. 
His visionary ardor had become imperious- 
ness, self-sufficiency. He conferred with 
the Secretary only once, ignored his ideas. 
Robert Lansing impotently watched the 
wise foreign diplomats, wrote in his diary 
that Mr. Wilson was a “catspaw.” The 
forcible, white-haired Secretary was him- 
self not even permitted the directed force 
of a paw. His réle was mere ritual. Often 
he pondered resigning, often refrained. 

Then came the climax. Back in the U. S., 
the President suffered a collapse. The in- 
cessant conflict between ideals and ada- 
mant realities had begun shattering his 
nerves. Even Private Secretary Tumulty 
was denied access to the sick man. Minor 
crises arose. Spurred by certain Cabinet 
members, Mr. Lansing called informal 
conferences. In the distorted imagination 
of the invalid President this seemed usur- 
pation of authority. The harried idealist, 
taut with mental anguish, was goaded by 
a final sense of frustration. He com- 
plained. Mr. Lansing resigned. 

The Secretary’s experience aroused no 
bitterness. In his writings on the peace 
negotiations he analyzed President Wilson 
with the lucidity, penetration, impartial- 
ity of a psychologist. He testified to an 
understanding, a sense of human tragedy 
which transcended the personal equation. 
Last week he died of heart disease in 
Washington, D. C, 





REPUBLICANS 


Finale 

Coolidge, Kellogg, 
Borah, Houghton. .. . 

Superintendent McBride, Mrs. Wille- 
brandt, Billy Sunday, Bishop Cannon, The 
Fellowship Forum, “Wizard” Evans, Sena- 
tor Heflin, William Allen White, Mrs. 
Boole (W.C. T. U.).... 

Moses, Good, Work, Smoot, Brookhart, 
Fess, Simmons, Johnson, Longworth, Wil- 
bur, Jardine, Whiting, Sargent, both Cabi- 
net Davises, Mr. Chief Justice Taft, Sen- 
ator-suspect Vare, the Rockefellers, "Leg- 
ger Remus... . 

They were a strangely assorted collection 
of campaigners, supporters and voting 
notables who worked, spoke, contributed 
and gestured for a common end. It should 
be remembered as perhaps the greatest 
coalition campaign in U. S. history, be- 
ginning with the revolutionary Hoover 
nomination. Unaided if not opposed by 
the leaders in the powerful States—Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas 
and most of the farm States—the nomina- 
tion virtually tore the G. O. P. apart and 
put it together again with new adjustments, 
relations and elements. Without a very 
genuine popular demand it could not have 
been done. The same factor was, ulti- 
mately, the fundamental strength of the 
Hoover campaign. The unity within the 
G. O. P. at the campaign’s end was un- 
doubtedly the result of circumstances 
rather than management. Besides Hoover’s 
popular strength, which won him the 
party’s recognition, there was a formidable 
opponent, which stirred up party feeling 
as of old. Then there was the Prosperity 
slogan. That fitted party tongues of all 
sizes, shapes, colors. Third, deny it or 
not, strong instincts were in play to make 
for consolidation, instincts impolitely 
known as Snobbery, Bigotry and toward 
the end of the race, Conservatism. 

Spokesmen Hughes and Borah were 
somewhat impeded in the East, towards 
the finish, by the popular impetus of 
Governor Smith’s homeland campaigning 
and by the alertness of the Brown Derby’s 
ablest assistant, the New York World. 
Editorial Writer Walter Lippmann and 
Governor Smith managed to draw both 
the Messrs. Hughes and Borah into side- 
arguments and_ self-explanations. Mr. 
Hughes was nettled to such an extent that 
he talked about “mudslingers,” wisecrack 
artists” and “calumny.” 

The Billy Sunday speeches through the 
South were paid for by Anti-Salooners, 
eight speeches at $200 per speech, includ- 
ing a revival in the church which President 
Coolidge attends (First Congregational, 
Washington). This attack was broadcast 
by the Fellowship Forum, national Klan- 
paper (see p. 59). 

Senator Heflin’s flat anti-Smith declara- 
tion was saved up until last week at 
Dothan, Ala., a town with a newspaper 
(the Eagle) which has said: “Oh Heflin 
. . . Oh Hell!” Cried the Senator, “I will 
vote against Al Smith, so help me God!” 
and exhausted most of his time with his 
well-known Anti-Catholic tirade. 


Mellon, Hughes, 


“Surprise.” A Republican ace-up-the- 
sleeve was rumored Monday. After Gov- 
ernor Smith’s final play that evening, the 
G. O. P. laid down three more cards— 
radio speeches, announced late as a “sur- 
prise,” by Mrs. Christine Bradley South of 
Kentucky, James Francis Burke of Pitts- 
burgh, Charles Evans Hughes of New 
York. The first was a prayerful appeal to 
U. S. womanhood. The second was an 
awesome exegesis of the Coolidge message. 
The third was a smashing summary de- 
signed te picture Republicans on a peak of 
noble humanitarianism, the Democrats in 
a morass of “clamor,” “clap trap” and 
“calumny” engaged in a “shindig.” 


pane eee 
“My Own Main Street” 


His heart warmed by a Presidential 

farewell, and perhaps stimulated by fore- 
knowledge of a Presidential blessing he 
was to receive en route (see p. 7), Her- 
bert Hoover set out from Washington to 
Palo Alto, to vote for himself and be 
voted for. At Cumberland, Md., he paused 
and spoke again about Prosperity. One 
aside in this speech revealed the political 
flair which he had seldom been suspected 
of having. Spying some of the train crew 
in the crowd he said: “I think I ought 
to tell them I am grateful to them. . 
I have come to think of this strip of rail- 
roads across the middle of America as my 
own Main Street, on which I make my 
journeys from my office to my own front 
pate...” 

His own Main Street took him to Louis- 
ville, Ky. It rained, confetti as well as 
water. He proclaimed Prosperity once 
more, 


Having recited in Manhattan what he 
thought Government should not do in 
business, he recited in the Coliseum at St. 
Louis what he thought it should do. It 
was a generalized speech on waterways, 
“adequate” Road control, an ‘‘adequate” 
tariff, and “understanding” Federal farm 
board. It was loudly cheered. 


Proceeding to Pueblo, Colo., the Hoover 
Special deposited National Chairman Dr. 
Work, with thanks and praise from the 
Nominee for his campaign assistance. Ex- 
perts had credited Dr. Work with more 
blunders than brilliance, but 10,000 of his 
fellow Coloradoans heard Dr. Work briefly 
exonerated. 

Through the western desert stretches of 
his own Main Street, Mr. Hoover rested, 
read books, beamed confidently from the 
platform. He entered California with the 
dawn before election. Palo Alto made 
holiday. To throngs he said, and repeated 
that evening over the radio: “This enor- 
mously enlarged interest is evidence of the 
great depth of conviction and even anxiety 
of our people. . . . Whatever the con- 
science of America determines, that will 
be right. . . .” Everywhere he made spe- 
cial reference to women. Before noon of 
election day friends were generally ad- 
dressing him as “Mr. President.” 

This election, he said, “should hearten 
the confidence of every believer in govern- 
ment by the people.” 


———— 
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“Red Hot Stuff” 

Prejudice is a slippery thing and poli- 
tics a more slippery. Every one knew that 
degenerate anti-Smith appeals were being 
made and that they greatly helped Hoover- 
ism. But Democratic Chairman Raskob 
was hard put to it to expose any Repub- 
lican officials actually abetting them. 

He thought he had what he wanted 
when he laid hands on a letter from Sen- 
ator Moses, sharp-spoken, rough-and-ready 
Hooverizer of the East, to one Zeb Vance 
Walser. Mr. Walser is a G. O. P. worker 
in Léxington, N. C. The letter got mis- 
directed to Lexington, Ky. In it, Senator 
Moses said he was enclosing an article 
by a South Carolina journalist in New 
York. “It is red hot stuff,” said Senator 
Moses, “and I wish you could get it put 
into some North Carolina papers.” 

Chairman Raskob had some photostats 
made. He obtained affidavits from people 
in Mississippi, Kentucky, Kansas and 
Tennessee who described instances where 
Republican officials, State and national, 
had engaged in whipping up anti-Catholic 
animus. The most common offense seemed 
to be handing out The Fellowship Forum, 
nauseous, rabid Klanpaper (see p. 59). 
Two of the owners of this sheet, Mr. 
Raskob noted, were Republican State 
Chairman R. H. Angell of Virginia and 
William G. Conley, Republican nominee 
for Governor of West Virginia. 

Mr. Raskob wrote a long letter about it 
all to Dr. Work, the Republican National 
Chairman. To make sure Dr. Work got 
the letter, Mr. Raskob sent it by two mem- 
bers of his staff from Manhattan to Wash- 
ington. They called on Dr. Work in per- 
son, presented it, asked if there was an 
answer, 

Dr. Work pitched the letter over his 
shoulder onto a mail-littered table. “Oh, 
Till look that over later,” he said. Mr. 
Raskob’s emissaries bore another envelope, 
addressed to Herbert Hoover. At the lat- 
ter’s campaign house, they were received 
by Bradley D. Nash, the number-two sec- 
r¢tary, a cheerful young gentleman (Har- 
vard) with nice manners. Mr. Nash was 
embarrassed and courteous but, of course, 
Mr. Raskob’s emissaries left without any 
answer from Mr. Nash’s chief. 

What the “red hot stuff” was, the press 
was most anxious to find out. But Mr. 
Raskob would not release it until Dr. 
Work had had fair opportunity to reply. 

Dr. Work did not reply. Instead, he ap- 
proved an outburst by his publicity chief, 
onetime (1919-23) Governor Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas. The latter referred to 
the Raskob letter as “another screed ex- 
pressing ... mock indignation”; —_ac- 
cused Mr. Raskob of “deliberately dragging 
in the issues of religious intolerance.” 

“The Tammany campaign, in its clos- 
ing hours, has sunk from the sidewalks to 
the sewers* of New York,” said Hoover- 
ism’s chief publicist. 

Senator Moses came out, too, with some 


*This innuendo seemed to have reference to 
recent sewer-pipe scandals in the Borough of 
Queens (Time, Oct. 29). If so, it was either an 
ill-informed or a knavish innuendo. The Queens 
sewer-pipe grafting was effected by a Democratic 
ring to which Tammany was opposed, and which 
Governor Smith had specially and successfully 
prosecuted. 


unpleasantries. He was vague about the 
“red hot stuff” he had sent to Zeb Vance 
Walser. First he said he had sent out “so 
much material” he really could not recall 
which was which. Then he said it might 
have been anti-Tammany or anti-saloon 
material.* He did not deny that it was 
“viciously anti-Catholic,” as Mr. Raskob 
said it was. But he roared: “Who is this 
John J. Raskob that seems so agitated be- 
cause a Southern Democrat has written 
something which I thought to be ‘hot 
stuff’? He is the chairman . . . whose St. 
Louis headquarters have been busy for 
weeks flooding certain sections of the 
country with vicious attacks on Mr. 
Hoover’s religious faith! .. . 

“If Mr. Raskob’s ethical sense is so fine 
and his general sensibilities so readily 
aroused, it might be werth while to ask 
how it happens that he has my mail. Did 
he himself rifle the mails or did some of his 
Tammany stool-pigeons do it for him?” 

Mr. Raskob replied by releasing the 
“red hot stuff.” He put on display in 
Manhattan a collection of anti-Catholic 
propaganda, including a quotation from 
Republican Governor Flem D. Sampson 
of Kentucky that Smith would “destroy 
the churches and schools.” 

The “red hot stuff” article proved to be 
a long rambling piece with passages oddly 
reminiscent of Senator Moses’ own force- 
ful style. Excerpts: 

“Governor Smith belongs to a church 
which holds adulterous every wedlock not 
favored by its Pope; which brands as 
bastardy every birth not blessed by its 
book; which denies sanctuary even in 
man’s last, long home, the grave, save it be 
hallowed in the dead language of Rome.” 

Senator Moses viewed the Raskob docu- 
ment and said: “I have no recollection of 
ever having seen any manuscript of that 
character. I might add, however, that I 
believe any person who would resort to 
rifling the mails would not hesitate to 
commit a forgery.” 

Other of Dr. Work’s subordinates said 
that all of Mr. Raskob’s evidence was 
“framed up.” Democrats were indignant 
and the episode was one of the bitterest 
in a bitter campaign. Said the Republican 


Chicago Tribune (echoed by its pro-Smith , 


Manhattan satellite, The Daily News): 

“Governor Smith’s denunciation of cer- 
tain influences working in or for the Re- 
publican Party was a true statement of 
facts. It is accepted as such by many 
Republicans. 

“The Klan and the Anti-Saloon League 
are twin calamities working for the elec- 
tion of the Republican national ticket. 
Their practices are intolerable. Their in- 
tolerance is disgraceful. They have ex- 
hibited some of the meanest motives which 
ever had a place in American politics. 
What they offer as patriotism and public 
morality has protected or promoted some 
of the worst corruption. 

“The Republican Party has these two 
allies and its campaign with them is suffi- 
ciently apparent to expose it to the prop- 
erly indignant language of Governor 
Smith. The Tribune feels precisely as he 
does in the matter.” 


*Senator Moses is personally and politically 
a Wet. 


DEMOCRATS 
“A Long, Hard Job” 


A fighting speech in Baltimore, a fight- 
ing speech in Newark, a fighting speech in 
Brooklyn—and then it was old home 
week-end in Manhattan for Governor 
Smith. It was the twenty-first time he 
had run for office. This was his greatest 
aspiration of all and a crucial factor was 
whether or not his own townsmen would 
give him enough votes to complete the 
foundation of his chance for the Presi- 
dency. 

It misted, drizzled and poured, but the 
Brown Derby waved from the Battery to 
Central Park at cheering, milling millions. 
In the evening, Madison Square Garden 
was a tornado of noisy, militant affection. 
Unlike his opponent under similar cir- 
cumstances, Governor Smith was at ease. 
He let his people exult, exulted with them. 
When he was ready, he hushed them. 
When he was through speaking he stayed 
among them, shaking his own hands to 
them all, hailing individuals, happy in 
tumult. 

On Monday, as a surprise stroke, the 
Smith voice addressed the farmers of the 
U.S. one last time. He repeated: “I want 
you to judge the future by the past.” 
The radio studio was crowded with office 
girls. He was still smiling, but he looked 
tired. 

To the press he said: “Well, it has been 
a long, hard job. . . . I feel satisfied with 
the campaign I have made.” 

Surrounded by intimates in the chamber 
music room of Carnegie Hall, Governor 
Smith waited for the last (as he had 
thought) Hoover hour to pass. Then he 
spoke his final words to “my radio audi- 
ence.” It was perhaps the best speech of 
his whole campaign; a review of his own 
executive record, a call to civic duty, and 
thanks to all who had helped him in his 
“long, hard job.” His final attack was: 
“The American people will never stand 
for a dictator any more than they are to- 
day satisfied with a policy of silence.” His 
final appeal was: “At no time . did I 
ever trade a promise for a vote.” 


A 
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Finale 

National figures were few in the closing 
days of the Democratic campaign. John 
William Davis kept at it over the radio. 
James Middleton Cox strove along the 
Border. George Herman (“Babe”) Ruth, 
famed baseballer, repeatedly told Mid- 
westerners to disregard the Wall Street 
odds. “Don’t forget Wall Street bet 3 to r 
against the Yankees in the World Series. 
Wall Street will be wrong again.” 

Newton Diehl Baker, a ditferent type of 
speaker, was the man upon whom the 
Democrats had originally counted to per- 
suade Missouri. But Mr. Baker, on his 
way to St. Louis three weeks ago, was 
stricken with acute neuritis and nervous 
fatigue. He had to get off his train, at mid- 
night, and return to Cleveland where, last 
week, he was still a-bed. 

Water power, plus farm relief, minus 
Volstead modification, was the pro-Smith 
formula of Senator Norris of Nebraska 
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(Time, Nov. 5). He followed through 
with it strongly last week throughout the 
Northwest. He converted his Dry wife 
but earned the pious fury of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 

The other Smith Progressive Senator, 
John James Blaine of Wisconsin, added 
his voice to the confused excitement in 
Chicago (see p. 12). He accused the Re- 
publicans of “whispering their anthem of 
‘Rum, Rags and Romanism.’ ” 

In New York, chief campaigners were 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and Mayor 
James John Walker. The latter dropped in 
at a hotel where Mrs. Smith was being 
given a banquet and a diamond-studded 
vanity case by 1,000 civic-minded women. 
Mayor Walker kissed Mrs. Smith twice 
and before hurrying away, cried out: “I 
leave behind my congratulations for this 
recognition of the most beautiful flower in 
this garden of womanhood, Mrs. Alfred E. 
Smith.” 

The Walker campaign technique was to 
assail the Whispering Campaign and to 
make insinuations about the Hoover 
“Britishness.” He referred to Hoover’s 
not voting in the U. S. until after he was 
40. “They talk about me being late. Well, 
there’s one thing, anyway, I wasn’t late 
at,” said Mayor Walker. 


McAdoo 

Ever since the hour of Alfred E. 
Smith’s nomination, many a dry-rural- 
Democrat had waited for a McAdoodle. 
Finally, last week, 72 hours before the elec- 
tion, it came: “I am absolutely opposed 
to Governor Smith’s position on Prohibi- 
tion and the 18th Amendment, but I shall 
preserve my party allegiance.” That was 
the ,telegram which Democrat William 
Gibbs McAdoo sent to two Georgia news- 
paper editors who had queried him. Was 
it too late, or didn’t it matter? 


A 
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“Gratitude” 


Among those whose last-minute declara- 
tions were for Governor Smith, was Profes- 
sor John Dewey of Columbia University, 
economist, philosopher, outstanding U. S. 
student of pedagogy. Professor Dewey 
published his three reasons in The New 
Republic and followed them up by calling 
on the Nominee at the head of a college 
delegation that included Dean Christian 
Gauss of Princeton and representatives 
from 49 other colleges and universities. 

The Dewey reasons were Prohibition, 
Bigotry, Humanity. He said: 

“Al Smith has brought the matter [ Pro- 
hibition] into the open; he has destroyed 
the atmosphere of secrecy and insincerity 
that surrounded it; it cannot again be rele- 
gated to the hush-hush closet. From sheer 
gratitude for this clearing of a most poi- 
sonous atmosphere—which the Republican 
party and Mr. Hoover are both breathing 
and perpetuating—I shall vote for Mr. 
Smith... . 

“. . Administrator for administrator, 
he is at least the equal of Mr. Hoover, and 
his extraordinary administrative abilities 
are as much controlled by a human sense 
of his fellow beings as Mr. Hoover’s are 
by a hard ‘efficiency’ which works out to 





JoHN DEWEY 


“That hypocritical religion of 
‘prosperity’ . . .!” 


strengthen the position of just those eco- 
nomic interests that most need weakening 
instead of strengthening. I can hardly 
think of any insincerity greater, whether it 
is calculated or unconscious, than is in- 
volved in the attempt to ‘sell’ Mr. Hoover 
to the women of the country as a great 
humanitarian. That he is an efficient ad- 
ministrator of charity and semi-philan- 
thropy in times of emergencies I shall not 
question. But if he has any human in- 
sight, dictated by consciousness of social 
needs, into the policies called for by the 
day-to-day life of his fellow human beings, 
either in domestic or international affairs, 
I have never seen the signs of it. His whole 
creed of complacent capitalistic individual- 
ism and of the right and duty of economic 
success commits him to the continuation of 
that hypocritical religion of ‘prosperity’ 
which is, in my judgment, the greatest 
force that exists at present in maintaining 
the unrealities of our social tone and tem- 
per. 


*> 








Smithisms 


Terseness has been Calvin Coolidge’s 
contribution to modern political speech in 
the U. S. Studious, abstract prolixity has 
been Herbert Hoover’s. Plainness, homeli- 
ness, informality, which some called 
“cheapness” and others “humor,” what 
some called “smart” and others “clever,” 
what none denied had drive and excite- 
ment characterized the campaign utter- 
ances of Alfred Emanuel Smith. 

Last week, having elaborated govern- 
mental issues as far as he thought was 
desired by the people he expected to vote 
for him, Governor Smith conducted a 
“clean-up” campaign of undisguised politi- 
cal debating. The speeches were more 
memorable for fragments than in full. Ex- 
cerpts that will be remembered as typical 
Smithisms: 

At Baltimore 
“What gets most on my nerves is the 


hollow mockery of it, to raise between 
heaven and earth, the emblem of Chris- 
tianity, as a defiance to a fellow citizen, the 
Executive of a great State. As far as I 
am concerned, I would sooner go down to 
ignominious defeat than be elected to any 
office in this country if I had to have— 
if to accomplish it I had to have the sup- 
port of any group [the Klan] with such 
perverted ideas about Americanism.” 
At Newark 

“Why is it that Governor Hughes is not 
running for President? Why didn’t he take 
that nomination? He is doing more work 
to elect the Republican President than the 
nominee himself.” 

(After repeating his Water Power 
stand) “Now, I have made that perfectly 
clear. . . . I ask Mr. Hughes to ask his 
candidate the same question that he asked 
me. 

“Talking about fooling the people—let’s 
devote just a few minutes to this question 
of prohibition. . . . I know perfectly well 
that the President of the United States 
cannot amend the Constitution. Mr. 
Hughes does not have to tell me that. I 
know that, and what is more, I know that 
he knows that I know it.” 

“He [Mr. Hughes] himself was _ re- 
sponsible for the statement made before 
the Bar Association that I am a past 
master in the art of politics. At the same 
time he says that you cannot take the 
tariff out of politics. Now, if both state- 
ments are right, let him leave that to me. 
I am the man.” 

“The Republican candidate takes the 
credit for everything that has happened in 
this country that is any good to anybody. 
. . . Why, he even spoke about the in- 
creased number of children in the public 
schools. The Republican Party was not 
responsible for that. Thanks be to God, 
everybody had a hand in doing that. In 
my time I did my share.” 

“T believe that it is an insult, a cold- 
blooded insult. . . . It is a foolish attempt 
to get the American workingman to be- 
lieve that the Democratic Party under my 
leadership is going to prostrate him, drive 
his children out of his house and leave him 
helpless and homeless. What a stupid per- 
formance—of all the men in the world to 
urge that against a man who came up from 
the ranks of labor himself, and if elected 
President I am going to drive them all out 
of their home!” 

“Well, Iam not a new hand in executive 
positions. Unlike my opponent, this is not 
the first time I ran for public office.” 

“The poor old gentleman who symbol- 
izes the G. O. P. had to go up and hide 
away the full dinner pail. He worked it 
until he had it all worn out and when this 
campaign opened up he quietly went up 
into the attic and had a little piece of 
chamois cloth and was getting ready to 
polish it all up and see if he could not 
pass it around again.” 

At Brooklyn 
“Wise fellows—I call them wise guys.” 
“Here is one for you. This is warm.” 


“The Egyptian Sphinx is a Victor talk- 
ing machine compared to it.” 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





“The Republican candidate is what we 
call a wet dry.” 

“There ain’t going to be any report, be- 
cause there ain’t going to be any com- 
mission.” 

“The nerve, the brass, of a Republican 
to walk down on Long Island and talk 
about what their party is doing to give 
the people parks.” 

In Manhattan 

“Why, the term bootlegger, with all that 
it means and all that it implies, is known 
even to the children in our public schools.” 

“T do not believe that there is anything 
that the American people cannot do with 
their own government.” 

“We have had in this country, in my 
opinion, about all we could stand of the 
‘spokesman’ idea.” 

— 





Mr. Robinson 


Four nights before the election, Gov- 
ernor Smith remembered something. “All 
during this campaign,” he said, “I have not 
had an opportunity to say something that 
I want to say now that I am home, and 
that is to extend congratulations, great 
good wishes and heartfelt gratitude to my 
running mate on the ticket, Joe Robinson 
of Arkansas. He is a man of extraordinary 
ability, great capacity and a man of won- 
derful experience. He has used every bit 
of the last six weeks working night and 
day in the interest of the success of the 
Democratic ticket.” 

Able, experienced, great-capacitied Sen- 
ator Robinson spent the last nights and 
days campaigning arduously in southern 
Illinois, where his voice could be heard in 
hard-fought Missouri. He made a side 
trip, for some reason, across Indiana into 
arch-Republican Ohio. Then he went home 
to Arkansas, one State he knew was going 
Democratic. 











MANHATTAN’S RUTH 
Even silk stockings have seams. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Ruths 


It was an odd coincidence that the three 
outstanding new women office-seekers in 
the campaign were all named Ruth. All 
ran for Congress. All were widows, two 
were grandmothers. Two were able 
daughters of famed politicos. All three 
campaigned without emphasis on their sex. 
They were two Republicans and one Demo- 
crat, but all represented the new type of 
political woman. They were all ladies of 
greater wealth than previous women Con- 
gressmen have been. One’s husband had 
been a Senator and his seat in the Senate 
was her ultimate goal. But none was a 
Representative’s widow, as has usually 
been the case with Congresswomen. 

Many a flat joke was made about the 
next Congress not being “Ruthless” and 
about this being the campaign of the four 
Ruths, since Baseballer George Herman 
(“Babe”) Ruth was stumping for the 
Brown Derby (see p. 9). The three ladies 
were: 

1) Ruth Bryan Owen of Florida, daugh- 
ter of the late Great Commoner. She has 
her father’s face and something of his 
frame. Modern conditions required her to 
substitute practical thinking for the pas- 
sionate oratory that might have been her 
inherited forte. Long before the Smith 
tariff declaration at Louisville, she found 
it necessary to declare for Protection, 
which her father fought so long. Florida 
has changed since the Commoner first in- 
vested in its real estate and conducted 
prayer meetings there. Northern business 
men and methods opened a new field for 
northern political ideas and attitudes. Ruth 
Bryan Owen had to adapt herself and did 
so grudgingly. Besides the new Tariff ideas 
in her party, she balked at Tammany and 
the “grape juice” tradition of her family 
was affronted by the Smith wetness. She 
refused to let the National Committee use 
her photograph. 








© Wide World 
Hanna’s RutH 


. . . at large in Illinois. 





2) Ruth Baker Pratt of New York, 
widow of a Republican financier, cam- 
paigned with the experience of a society 
clubwoman who had come through the 
rough-and-tumble of big-city politics. Even 
Manhattan’s “silk stocking” district has 
its seamy side. Mrs. Pratt encountered 
Tammany methods within her own party 
before securing her nomination. A some- 
what amateurish city alderman, she was 
opposed for nomination by a highly pro- 
fessional State Assemblyman, Phelps 
Phelps. Her primary victory seemed due 
to her astute counsellors more than to her 
social appeal. The seat in Congress which 
she sought was held by one Tammanyite 
and defended by another, both Jews. A 
woman Socialist, Bertha Mailly, also ran. 
Mrs. Pratt was expected to win because 
“Broadway’s Congressman” is normally 
Republican. She made a vigorous cam- 
paign, renouncing week-ends in the 
country all summer and fall. 

3) Ruth Hanna McCormick of Illinois, 
widow of Senator Medill McCormick, 
daughter of the late great Senator Marcus 
Alonzo Hanna of Ohio, was, although not 
yet a grandmother, much further ad- 
vanced in the political art than Bryan’s 
and Manhattan’s Ruths. She was to be 
the first woman Congressman-at-large, the 
nearest thing to being elected Senator, 
which no woman has ever been. Her state- 
wide string of women’s clubs is the largest 
political machine ever built up by a woman 
in the U. S. It causes no end of worry to 
Senator Deneen, whom Mrs. McCormick 
cordially dislikes and thoroughly scorns, 
against whom she will doubtless campaign 
when he seeks re-election two years hence, 
but who had to put up with her this year 
for party reasons. Forgetting her anti- 
Hoover crusade at Kansas City, she 
worked as hard for the National ticket as 
for herself. Blooded stock, intellectual 
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journalists, Far Western spaces and culti- 
vated seclusion are Mrs. McCormick’s 
interests outside of politics. 

sitll cia 


Sidewalks of Chicago 


Over the week-end and into the dawn 
of Election Day, the pulse of the nation 
quickened until it sounded like a machine- 
gun tattoo or a concentrated yip, yip, 
hooray. 

Those who would have given their shirts 
to be on the sidewalks of New York, or 
in critical St. Louis, or in gaudy Los 
Angeles, were jumping rashly at conclu- 
sions. The only place, for which it was 
worth casting to the breeze a shirt, was 
Chicago, the most exciting city in the 
nation. This was not due merely to pine- 
apples and racketeers. True, there were 
four bombings as the election approached, 
but they did not cause much damage and 
nobody bothered about them. They did 
not count. In Chicago an election means 
fun, excitement. Calliopes in the crowded 
Loop, red-fire in Grant Park, an almost 
continuous uproar in the Black Belt; 
1,000 stump orators stumping, spouting, 
shouting on sidewalks, in public halls, in 
theatres, in real theatres where they have 
real plays. It is amazing that nobody has 
ever become excited about the sidewalks 
of Chicago, which last week were certainly 
the most excitable sidewalks in the world. 
They were more excitable, some said, than 
during last April’s local elections in which 
the Thompson machine was broken and a 
laugh sent round the world. 

In Chicago, even the ubiquitous art of 


TIME 


stumping has a peculiar technique. For 
example, Anton J. Cermak, wet Demo- 
cratic nominee for U. S. Senator, got up 
on the stage of the Garrick Theatre and 
produced a photostatic copy of a hospital 
chart, showing that his Republican oppo- 
nent, Otis F. Glenn, had received treat- 
ment for delirium tremens in 1912. Then 
Mr. Cermak cried: “I have affidavits here 
that this man [Glenn], accompanied by 
Prohibition agents, visits stills and brewer- 
ies, running illegally, and drinks so much 
that they have to carry him from there.” 

Thus Chicago, last week—up and away 
with a whoop and an “I WILL” boost— 
Harold Fowler McCormick for Smith, 
Julius Rosenwald for Hoover, William 
Hale Thompson for himself, and, as al- 
ways, the bitterest possible fight for the 
post of State’s Attorney. 


Blinks of Philadelphia 


It was difficult to prophesy election re- 
sults in Philadelphia. The effect of Phila- 
delphia’s bootleg investigation had to be 
considered (Time, Sept. 17 et seg.). In 
that citadel of Vare Republicanism the 
Volstead act carried all its ghostly, malevo- 
lent outriders. Flagrant police corruption 
had been exposed. Suspects in higher posi- 
tions has ceased to wink, begun to blink. 
The Vare régime was receiving unwelcome, 
unpleasant publicity. 

It was District Attorney John Mona- 
ghan who directed the Special Grand 
Jury’s investigation. During the eleven 
weeks before Election Day he arrested 
more than 4o policemen and racketeers. 
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Fascination—mystery—romance! On these 46- 
day cruises to the blue Mediterranean. 

To Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monte Carlo, Italy, 
Greece, Holy Land, Egypt and Sicily. 
stop-over from ship to ship, and optional return 
from a north European port. $695 (up), all ex- 


S.S. Adriatic, Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 
S. S. Laurentic, Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 
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Four cruises of varying lengths and itineraries— 
Mexico City, the Panama Canal, Bermuda, (at 
Easter), Havana, Nassau, etc., on the great liner 
Lapland. Whether you can spare 22 days or only 
11, here’s a way to spend a delightful winter 
holiday. Sailing dates: Jan. 31, (22 days); Feb. 25, 
(16 days); March 16, (17 days); April 6, (11 days). 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE = * 
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For full information, address No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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He examined innumerable others. He 
jailed & fined two police captains and 
three district detectives on charges of ex- 
tortion, bribery, conspiracy. He kept on 
gunning for culprits. 

It was Matthew J. Patterson, portly 
Vareman, State Legislator, boss of the 19th 
ward, who found himself jailed for five 
years, fined $7,500. “Extortion, bribery & 
conspiracy” rang dismally in his ears. 

It was Mayor Harry A. Mackey who 
was passive for a while, who scorned the 
idea that municipal extortionists could 
exist among the police or elsewhere. But 
at length he ordered a wholesale transfer 
of the police force. He compared the re- 
ports of new and old incumbents of the 
precincts. On the basis of later Grand 
Jury reports he suspended from office al- 
most one half of the executive police offi- 
cers—three out of five inspectors, 18 out 
of 43 captains. These men had been found 
“unfit to hold any position in the municipal 
government.” Their bank accounts re- 
vealed “unexplained wealth” amounting to 
$798,000. 

It was Judge Edwin O. Lewis who 
started the investigation, who was its con- 
sistent supporter. He referred to the 
Grand Jury reports as “an amazingly sor- 
did recital.” 

It was Max “Boo Boo” Hoff who had 
been characterized as the bootleg tsar, 
Borgian in intrigue, monstrously and 
illicitly wealthy. But he declared himself 
bankrupt. And his lawyer suggested lavish 
Hoff philanthropy. Students of the situa- 
tion wondered whether the term “philan- 
thropy” included the hundreds of Christ- 
mas turkeys that policemen had received 
from “Boo Boo” in recent years. 

It was Edward S. Goldberg whose Mili- 
tary Sales Company sold machine guns & 
bullet-proof vests to “Boo Boo” and 
others. 

It was Joel D. Kerper who peddled 
drinkables to prominent Philadelphia club- 
men & tycoons. Many of these flawlessly 
tailored citizens appeared to testify. "Leg- 
ger Kerper went to jail for 15 months, 
paid a fine of $20,000. 

Gin mills, racketeers, grafters were not 
all. Bordellos, roulette wheels & lottery 
dens also figured in the testimony. From 
time to time Philadelphians were treated 
to the graphic evidence of a gang murder, 
racketeer ructions in the purlieus of the 
city. Never before had Pennsylvanians 
read of such corruption in city govern- 
ment. It was enough to give any voter 
pause. Varedom was in jeopardy. 


Politicules 

Prodigious was the final ferment among 
citizens not directly :2sponsible for con- 
ducting the campaign. 
@ “I am not opposing Smith because of 
his religion,” cried Bishop James Canon 
Jr. of the Methodist Episcopat Church, 
South, in an oration at a Washington 
theatre. 

“You're a liar!” cried a voice. 

Policemen stifled a riot. 
@ In Maplewood, N. J., Muriel Bick, 2 
sucked a Smith button into her throat. She 
lived. ‘Muriel remains a Smith sup- 
porter,” said Mother Bick. 
@ Mrs. E. W. Nash, “millionaire Omaha 
grandmother,” octogenarian widow of the 
late President Nash of the American 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 


Potent Birthdays 


Most of the new States begotten by the 
War were born in Autumn. Wilhelm II 
abdicated as Kaiser and King in November 
1918. The sixth birthday of the Fascist 





MASARYK 


“Alas, I am always overwhelmed with 
public adulation!” 


Régime in Italy has just been celebrated 
(Time, Nov. 5). Czechoslovakia was ten 
years old last week, and the Turkish Re- 
public was five. Today there are eleven 
red candles on the cake of Soviet Russia. 
Therefore last week birthdays loomed as 
potent news: 

Five-Year-Old. On the fifth birthday 
of the Turkish Republic, last week, every 
State and Municipal official was examined 
to see whether he knew his ABC’s. 
Scared and trembling like so many toddling 
five-year-olds, more than 1,000 potent 
functionaries submitted willy nilly to the 
test. Those who flunked out would be de- 
moted or dismissed. Such were the orders 
of the President of Turkey, stern and ruth- 
less Mustafa Kemal Pasha, called Ghazi, 
“The Victorious.” Progressive to the point 
of rashness, President Kemal resolved and 
ordered (Time, Sept. 17) that every 
Turkish official must learn the 26 letters 
of the Occidental alphabet before the fifth 
birthday of the Republic. Though exami- 
nation statistics were not issued, it was 
reported that Prime Minister Ismet Pasha 
and his entire Cabinet had “Passed.” 

The major event of Turkey’s birthday 
was the broadcasting of a speech by 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha to every Turkish 
city and town and to hundreds of villages. 
Attempts at a similar broadcast last year 
failed miserably. The transmitter broke 
down but a few hours after “The Victori- 
ous” one had launched into the preface of 


his famed and unprecedented Seven-Day 
Speech (TrME, Oct. 31, 1927). 

Last week Kemal spoke less gargan- 
tuanly. First he opened Parliament. Then 
sonorously he recalled the triumphs of his 
régime—Sultan overthrown, Republic pro- 
claimed, Calif overthrown, the Church dis- 
established, polygamy abolished, the fez 
abolished, women unveiled, and a new 
Capital built at ancient Angora. Finally 
the President reported progress in his in- 
cessant strivings to “Westernize Turkey.” 
Proudly he declared that 12,000 teachers 
are now instructing Turks how to write 
and read their language in Occidental 
ABC’s, though with the same phonetics 
as of yore. 

Ten-Year-Old. Every alert U. S. cit- 
izen remembers-that President Woodrow 
Thomas Wilson was the Godfather of 
Czechoslovakia. Without his decisive in- 
tervention the new state might have been 
snuffed out as soon as born. But of course 
every Czech and Slovak knows that the 
Father of Czechoslovakia is Professor 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, first and still 
President of the Republic. 

Professor Masaryk’s egotism is as titanic 
as his achievements. Single-handed he 
built up the marvelous organization of 
propagandists, spies and deserters who 
finally erected themselves into the nucleus 
of a state. True, Professor Masaryk was 
indispensabiy assisted by Dr. Edouard 
Benes, now Foreign Minister, but none the 
less Professor Masaryk is the Father of 
Czechoslovakia. His propagandists are be- 
come statesmen, his spies heroes, his 
deserters officers in the Army of the 
Republic. 

And so Thomas Garrigue Masaryk was 
not idly boasting, last week, when he said 
toa U.S. correspondent on the tenth birth- 
day of Czechoslovakia: “I wish it were 
possible for me to take a quiet evening 
strell mast our new statue of President 
Wilson jin Prague]. They tell me it looks 
splendid under the floodlights at night. But 
alas I am always recognized and over- 
whelmed with public adulation!” 

Anniversary ceremonies included day 


and evening fétes in all cities of the Re-- 


public. The Prague garrison thundered a 
hundred-gun salute. 

Eleven-Year-Old. Red Russia’s birth- 
day was November 7. Sadly enough, it 
could not be celebrated by the two famed 
founders of the Soviet State: Lenin & 
Trotsky. Dead is Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov, 
called “Lenin” (Time, Jan. 28). Banished 
is Leiba Bronstein, called “Leon Trotsky” 
(Time, Jan. 30). Today Red Russia is 
dominated by a Dictator more egotistical 
than even Masaryk, more ruthless than 
even Kemal. He is Josef Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili. Because his inflexible will 
is like tempered metal, the great Lenin 
called him “Stalin,” meaning “Steel.” 
When the eleventh Red Birthday was cele- 
brated, Comrade Citizens rejoiced, gam- 
boled and swigged vodka*—but Stalin 


*Vodka should never be tasted, sipped, or 
mulled upon the tongue. It is esteemed not for 
its taste but for the warm and stimulant sen- 
sations with which it fires the entire gullet 
Therefore Russian epicures invariably down 
vodka in long, potent, scorching swigs. 


remained as usual coldly, inscrutably by 
his own fireside, never addressing the mob 
by radio, never overwhelmed with public 
adulation, never interviewed, scarcely 
recognized on his infrequent rides about 
Moscow in a closely guarded limousine. 
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Wine v. Rockefellers? 


I often wonder what the 
Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the 
Stuff they sell. 
—Omar Khayyam 

Among countries where wine is con- 
sidered less precious than cash are France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Luxembourg, Hun- 
gary, Tunis and Greece. 

Covertly these nations have been per- 
fecting means to sell more wine for more 
cash. Four years ago they signed not a 
secret but a very discreet treaty which 
became operative last year, establishing 
The International Wine Bureau, in Paris. 
Although the treaty was duly deposited 
with the League of Nations, it has never 
been officially printed. But perhaps its 
quasi-secret text came last summer under 
the eye of John Davison Rockefeller III, 
undergraduate grandson of John D. Rocke- 
feller I, who’ worked during vacation as 
an information clerk at the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations (Tre, July 16), 
peered into many a document, and re- 
turned in September to Princeton—where 
even charladies know that the House of 
Rockefeller is firmly dry. 

Scarcely surprising, in view of the above 
circumstances, was the issuance last week 
by Ivy Lee & Associates (spokesoffice for 
the House of Rockefeller) of an exposé 














STALIN 


Never ... Never... Never.. 
and privately made translation of the 
treaty establishing The International Wine 
Bureau. “Such a plan,” declared Ivy Lee 
& Associates, “constitutes in effect an anti- 
prohibition campaign, at least in so far as 
the sale of wine is concerned.” 

Scanners of the treaty thought it a 
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slender theme for the exercise of Mr. Lee’s 
imposing talents. The Wine Bureau will 
merely attempt to develop the international 
wine trade, “in accordance with the laws 
of each country,” by releasing data “tend- 
ing to demonstrate the beneficial effects 
of wine,” and by sponsoring laboratory ex- 
periments “to demonstrate the hygienic 
qualities of wine and its influence as an 
agent in the fight against alcoholism (7.e. 
against ‘“‘hard liquor’’).” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Bricklayer Expelled 


His Majesty’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Right Honorable Winston 
Leonard Spencer Churchill, was expelled 
last week by the union from which he re- 
cently and jocularly obtained a card pro- 
claiming him to be a bricklayer (TIME, 
Oct. 29). 

Such drastic action was taken not 
lightly, but after hours of anxious wran- 
gling by the Executive Committee of the 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trades’ 
Workers. In its final and awful form the 
order of expulsion against whimsical Mr. 
Churchill charged that “he has never laid 
bricks, except as a pastime on his own 
estate, and furthermore he does not intend 
to earn his living by laying bricks, or to 
take any part in the internal affairs of 
this union.” 

When official notice of this excommuni- 
cation was conveyed to the Chancellory of 
the Exchequer, there came in retort from 
that sanctum a weighty, mocking reply: 

“Mr. Churchill does not see how he 
could accept expulsion without endanger- 
ing the position of other members of the 
union who, having been duly accepted as 
members by responsible authorities, ought 
to have assurance that they cannot be 
turned out for political reasons. 

“It would be injurious to the interests of 
the union if doubt were thrown upon the 
validity of the signatures and authority of 
its responsible officers. Mr. Churchill 
hopes, therefore, that the matter may be 
further considered and the correspondence 
studied by the Executive Committee.” 

ae 


Baldwin’s Ape 


A hypothetical ape immortalized Charles 
Darwin; and last week it seemed that a 
no less remarkable ape—a spiritual ape— 
might perform the same service for Stan- 
ley Baldwin, His Majesty’s Prime Min- 
ister. 

The ape leaped into fame and being 
when Mr. Baldwin said, in the course of a 
public address: 

“War shows us that our descent has not 
been only from the ape, it is also from the 
tiger. The tiger must be not merely ap- 
prehended but eliminated if the state is 
to survive. The ape in us has come through 
history with spiritual power. The tiger has 
not. That is a difference worth remember- 
ing!” 

While shocked or gleeful Britons were 
pondering these surely memorable words, 
good Squire Baldwin made further philo- 
sophic utterance, last week, at the 150th 
anniversary services in “The Little Church 
on City Road,” famed London nucleus of 


some 106,000 Methodist churches which 
now dot the Globe. 

The Prime Minister, grandson of a 
Methodist pastor, said of John Wesley, 
famed pioneer of Methodism: 

“Wesley’s supreme legacy was his con- 
ception of practical religion for the ordi- 
nary man and woman. I believe that you 
cannot understand America unless you 
understand Wesley. In America ten per 
cent of the people are Methodists. To 
Wesley Christianity was primarily a way 
of life.” 

Methodists know that in the standard 
edition of Wesley’s Journal, he wrote about 
himself that, as a young man “I had no 
notion of inward holiness’ but lived 
“habitually and for the most part very 
contentedly in some or other known sin.” 
Later, honest, forthright John Wesley be- 
came a High Church Episcopalian Clergy- 
man, finally espousing Methodism. At the 
apogee of his potency, Pastor Wesley 
traveled some 5,000 miles a year, preach- 
ing and founding Methodist churches. 

Smart reporters drew from the Prime 
Minister an admission that he spent spare 
moments, last week, reading the biography 
of William Randolph Hearst, enjoyed it. 

Finally Mr. Baldwin rounded out an 
unusually philosophical week by address- 
ing a banquet in celebration of the 1ooth 
anniversary of the Spectator, famed 
British weekly review. Harking back to 
the U. S. Civil War, Orator Baldwin re- 
called that in 1863 the Spectator alluded 
to: “Mr. Lincoln’s modest and somewhat 
vulgar but respectable statesmanship.” 

After putting this quaint remark thor- 
oughly through its paces, Stanley Baldwin 
said that in his opinion Abraham Lincoln 
was “one of the greatest men produced by 
our race.” 


° 








London Notes 


@ Shrewd Englishmen of “The City”’— 
London’s ‘‘Wall Street”—weighed care- 
fully what was said by Britain’s chemical 
tycoon, Lord Melchett, upon his return last 
week from hobnobbing in U. S. tycoon- 
dom (Time, Oct. 29). “American pros- 
perity is based upon two factors. One is 
the large amount of money earned during 
the War at the expense of Europe, the 
effect of which was to enable America to 
remodel her old plants and build new fac- 
tories. The other is the great productivity 
of the American workman, based partly on 
the greater use of mechanical power and 
partly on the fact that the American em- 
ployers are not afraid to pay high wages.” 

Speaking internationally, Lord Melchett 
predicted that the Globe would eventually 
be organized into three vast economic 
units, “probably the United States, the 
United Economic States of Europe and 
the British Empire.” Observers wondered 
whether Prophet Melchett had overlooked 
Latin America and Asia, or whether he 
dares to imagine that they will merge 
into one of his “three units.” 


@ The appendix of banished Queen Elisa- 
beth of Greece was, last week, removed, in 
London, successfully. 

@ The British Broadcasting Company put 
on the air its first public broadcast of still 





pictures. At London’s famed Savoy Hotel 
a smart array of notables gathered to 





© Keystone 
His MAseEsty’s PRIME MINISTER BALDWIN 
He recalled: “President Lincoln . . . 
somewhat vulgar but respectable.” 
(See col. 1) 


watch the official reception of a sepia 
photograph of George V. 

The new picture receiving sets, now on 
sale in London, have a small radio panel 





© Wide World 
His MAjeEsty’s PRIME MINISTER KING 
He recalled that “Our country is 
the happiest!” 
(See p. 15) 
and a large synchronized clockwork cylin- 
der on which the portrait or cartoon ap- 


pears in an elapsed receiving time of about 
four minutes. 
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@, A four-door sedan of latest Ford model 
was delivered and placed in the garage of 
Buckingham Palace. 

Court gossips easily explained. They re- 
called that a conversation substantially as 
follows took place when Mr. & Mrs. Henry 
Ford sat down to tea with Their Majesties 
in the country home of Lady Astor (Time, 
April 23). 

King-Emperor: Some very comical 
jokes used to be made about your excellent 
product, Mr. Ford. I confess to have 
chuckled at some of them but I cannot re- 
call having ridden in one of your cars. 

Motor-Man: Would your Majesty care 
to do so? 

K.-E.: With pleasure. 

M.M.: Would you permit me to make 
you a present of one of our new models? 

K.-E.: I should be delighted. 

@ The Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Wat- 
son Dyson, intimated that the most numer- 
ous classes of visitors to historic Green- 
wich Observatory and its famed Time 
Meridian are now the Germans and the 
Japanese, both provided with copious, well 
thumbed guide books. Recently a Span- 
iard hastened in, ignored the Meridian, 
asked to be allowed to view nearby Lon- 
don through one of the small observation 
telescopes provided for that purpose. 
After peering earnestly at this dome and 
that spire for more than an hour, the Span- 
iard said: “I am on my way from Spain 
to Iceland, and my ship stops in London 
harbor for only a short time. I have now 
seen more of London than any of my 
friends. I can go on to Iceland with a 
satisfied heart.” 

@, Chaucerians and Tennysonians felt 
sorely bereaved when there burned to the 
ground the 648-year-old Grantchester Mill, 
mentioned by Poet Chaucer and hymned 
by Poet Tennyson in his “The Miller’s 


Daughter,” 
CANADA 
King Home 


“To many countries of Europe we are 
little known. To them Canada is a country 
of snow, very far away. I thank the Prime 
Minister of Canada for having been our 
ambassador and having made Canada 
known as it should be known. . . . 

“He comes from the other side, after a 
triumphant voyage, where he has done 
honor to Canada, our Parliament and him- 
self. I bid him welcome in the name of 
Quebec.” 

Thus spoke last week, while massed 
thousands throated, the Premier of Que- 
bec,* quick, forthright, able Monsieur 
Louis A. Taschereau. 

A few moments previously the S. S. 
Empress of Scotland had steamed into 
Quebec harbor, bearing home the Prime 
Minister of Canada, jovial, rotund, adroit 
Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King. 
Only persons of tolerably keen memory 
recall that Mr. King sailed from Man- 
hattan on the S. S. /le de France with U. S. 
Secretary of State Frank Billings Kellogg 

*The Province of Quebec and the other eight 
provinces of Canada each have a Premier and 
a Lieutenant-Governor; and the Dominion as a 
whole has a Prime Minister and a Governor- 
General, the former responsible to Parliament, 
the latter representing the King. 


(Time, Aug. 27), to sign for Canada at 
Paris the Pact Renouncing War. 

Since then Prime Minister King has 
hobnobbed through Europe, climbed sev- 
eral Swiss alps (by funicular), and dined 
at Buckingham Palace. As travelers will, 
Canada’s King buoyantly reminisced, in 
Quebec last week: 

“T would like to say how much Canada’s 
voice is listened to in Europe. . . . What 





© Keystone 
His Majesty’s Prime MINISTER SQUIRES 


He recalled: “Newfoundland’s 


womanhood!” 
(See col. 3) 


is interesting to other nations is that Can- 
ada and the United States have already 
worked out the very thing that they are 
struggling for in Europe—namely, Canada 
and the United States determined, by the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty, that there should be 
no armaments on the Great Lakes, and re- 
nounced war as a means of settling dif- 
ferences. I pointed out over there that 
our Minister of Finance, in bringing down 
his Budget, does not consider the appro- 





priation of a five-cent piece for defense . 


against our neighbours. If they could come 
to that in Europe they would all be pros- 
perous very soon. But their Budgets are 
still burdened because of fear of aggres- 
sion from other nations. Europe will have 
to come to the New World point of view 
before it can become absolutely free and 
prosperous as it should be.” 

Of his visit to Buckingham Palace, Mr. 
King said: “His Majesty asked many 
questions. . . . I was struck by the fact 
that his Majesty had been following in 
minute detail matters which had taken 
place in this Dominion.” 

Bristling a trifle, the Prime Minister 
made clear that in chatting with George V 
he had strongly emphasized the absolute 
self-determination in internal affairs now 
enjoyed by Canada under the Crown. While 
on this theme, Mr. King recalled that he 
inaugurated in Paris the new Legation in 
which now resides Canada’s first Minister 
to France. “The opening of our Legation 
in Paris,” cried Mr. King to his Franco- 
phile Quebec: audience, “revives old asso- 


ciations which link early beginnings in 
Canada with the present day. 

“What some of our people in Canada 
do not realize is that, when it comes to 
dealing with Governments, the older Gov- 
ernments always require or like to deal 
with some one of a certain diplomatic 
standing. If you have not that standing 
you do not reach other Governments, ex- 
cept by courtesy or good offices of others. 

“What the new arrangement really does 
is to give the Canadian representative in 
France equality with the Ministers of other 
nations.” 

Finally the rich basso of Prime Minis- 
ter King boomed out a note of exultation: 
“After seeing Europe . . . I have returned 
to Canada with a feeling that our country 
is the happiest of all lands—that we have 
more in the way of prosperity than any 
other country, and that opportunity lies 
more in our way than is the case with any 
other country in the world!” 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
“Prosperity!” 

Citizens of the U. S. have forgotten with 
what dread their revolutionary ancestors 
heard that Newfoundland had been made 
the war base of the British fleet. Soon the 
harbor of St. Johns teemed with captured 
U. S. merchantmen. In those days George 
Washington worried about what was hap- 
pening in Newfoundland. Last week it was 
George V who worried. 

A sufficient cause for Royal qualms was 
the Newfoundland Parliamentary Election 
of last week. Swept out of power was 
Conservative Prime Minister Frederick 
Alderdice; and swept in was Liberal Sir 
Richard Anderson Squires. The “Liberal- 
ity” of Sir Richard is such that his prin- 
cipal henchman, Sir William Ford Coaker, 
has said: 

“The true destiny of Newfoundland, 
with her fisheries, her forests, and her 
mineral wealth lies in the direction of the 
United States. ... The Dominion of 
Newfoundland is coming around to the 
idea of choosing to become one of the 
states. ocd At present if a referendum 
were taken on this subject it would carry 
by a 75% vote of the whole electorate, not 
because Newfoundland has forgotten the 
old flag, but because the tendency of the 
times is to consider dollars and cents first. 
. .. Ten per cent of our population are 
continually going to and coming from the 
United States. .. .” 

Fortunately for the peace of mind of 
George V, these evolutionary if not revo- 
lutionary sentiments do not yet represent 
the overt policy of Sir Richard Squires, 
victor in last week’s contest. This quiet, 
sharp-featured businessman affects collars 
with rounded (“Hoover”) points, spec- 
tacles, and a reassuring air of being no 
revolutionary. 

The avowed policy of Sir Richard 
Squires is to bring to Newfoundland both 
Canadian and U. S. “dollars and cents,” 
by fostering exploitation of the illimitable 


‘Labrador forests, whence comes most ol 


the wood pulp for Canadian and U. 5S 
news organs, magazines, books. Ostensibly 
Sir Richard is perfectly willing that the 
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Labrador forests should be transferred to 
the Dominion of Canada—for a sufficiently 
stiff price. But the exceedingly harmonious 
relations existing between him and the In- 
ternational Paper Co. with headquarters 
in Manhattan suggest that Sir Richard 
thinks a stiffer price can be got from Wall 
Street. The blatant nonsense about merg- 
ing Newfoundland with the U. S. is prob- 
ably a mere advance guard of publicity to 
prepare Newfoundlanders for U. S. dollar 
penetration. 

The political upset of last week is un- 
questionably attributable to the depressed 
condition of Newfoundland fisheries and 
other industries. 

The electorate, disgruntled, has clearly 
been swept to the support of Sir Richard 
Squires by his clever “dollars and cents” 
campaign. It is difficult to imagine how 
George V can now avoid calling him to the 
Prime Ministry. True he was charged by 
the Crown Prosecutor in 1923 with mal- 
feasance and accepting funds from private 
corporations; but a Newfoundland grand 
jury found “no bill,” and the nasty charges 
blew over. Triumphantly last week Sir 
Richard counted up 28 seats for his party, 
against the Government’s 12 in a Parlia- 
ment of 40. Gallant, the man with the 
Hoover-tipped collar attributed his victory 
to “Newfoundland’s womanhood’—since 
this is the first election in which New- 
foundland women have had the ballot. 
Some 30,000 maids and matrons, all of 
whom had to be over 25, voted for “dollars 
and cents,” or in U. S. parlance ‘“Pros- 


perity.” 
FRANCE 


Unfortunate Emasculation 


The sooty raven of hard luck creaked 
again, last week, at poor Edouard Herriot. 
His toboggan from power has been likened 
to that of David Lloyd George. Both men 
are time servers, gambling on the turn of 
the mob. The undoing of M. Herriot began 
when he dared to duel politically for the 
Prime Ministry of France (Trme} July 26, 
1926), with wily Aristide Briand, who has 
held that office nine times. When Briand 
and the mob were done with Edouard 
Herriot he had been turned out of the 
Prime Ministry, after an incumbency of 
two days, and skinned out of his previous 
lucrative post as President (Speaker) of 
the Chamber of Deputies. Since then he 
has eaten humble crow by accepting the 
portfolio of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts in the present Cabinet of Sacred 
Union, wherein Raymond Poincaré is 
Prime Minister and Aristide Briand re- 
tains his pet post of Foreign Minister. 
Thus it came about that Edouard Herriot 
had to go out to Pons, last week, as Min- 
ister of Fine Arts, and there dedicate a 
statue of such controversial and inflam- 
matory sort that it plunged him headlong 
into the gummiest kind of political mess. 

The Bishop of La Rochelle had de- 
nounced the erection of this monument as 
“a public sin.” Reason: the statue repre- 
sented the most famed and also infamous 
son of Pons, the late Prime Minister 
Justin Louis Emile Combes 1903-1905. 
Due to his efforts the Roman Catholic 


Church was disestablished in France, and 
ever since Combes has been a hero to the 
parties of the Left and to the Clericals a 
dastard. As Edouard Herriot prepared to 
pull the unveiling cord, he was conscious 
that a crowd by no means wholly friendly 





©U.& U. 
Poor EpovarpD HERRIOT 


A murder was only the prelude. 


surged around him. Raising his deep tim- 
bred voice in sonorous appeal the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts 
cried: “After a lifetime of bitter struggle, 
Emile Combes declared: ‘I never expect 
justice from my adversaries!’ May this 
monument assuage those bitter words. 
May it be said that the enemies of Emile 
Combes did not pursue their grudge 
beyond his grave!” 

Seemingly the Minister’s words and his 
fine, lionesque presence had their effect. 
The crowd quieted. After pulling the 
cord, M. Herriot departed amid an escort 
of police. But before the cavalcade was 
out of sight some 20 youths raggedly clad 
surrounded the statue, and one with a 
sledge hammer knocked off the nose and 
ears and smashed the face in. 

At such moments policemen should be 
calm. One of the Pons policemen, said to 
be a relative of Emile Combes, lost his 
head utterly. Drawing his revolver he 
trained it on the clerical iconoclast with 
the sledge hammer, pulled trigger, shot 
the youth dead. Cooler policemen rounded 
up the tattered mob men and then dis- 
covered to their horror that they were 
disguised Royalist followers of famed Leon 
Daudet, son of the great novelist Al- 
phonse Daudet, stubborn and wrongheaded 
champion of Roman Catholicism and the 
Royal House of France. The Pope has 
excommunicated Leon Daudet and his 
followers (Time, April 9). Their cause is 
irretrievably lost on all counts; but still 
they struggle quixotically on—and are 
covertly approved and supported by many 
a rich and Roman Catholic royalist. 

A smashed statue and a murder were 
only the prelude to Edouard Herriot’s hard 
luck of the week. Passians flamed so high 
that Edouard Daladier the Leader of M. 


Herriot’s party (Radical) was moved to 
intemperately declare at Pons that after 
this the Minister of Education and Fine 
Arts could not and would not support 
Prime Minister Poincaré’s recent budg- 
etary law (Time, Oct. 29) restoring cer- 
tain rights and privileges to French cleri- 
cal orders. Unfortunately poor Minister 
Herriot had already pledged his support to 
the Prime Minister. The whole Sacred 
Union Cabinet considered the measure 
vital. But for that cursed statue the Radi- 
cals would not have been aroused over 
the clerical laws. 

Followed several of the longest, gravest 
and finally most acrimonious sessions ever 
held by the Sacred Union Cabinet. Corre- 
spondents thought that M. Herriot looked 
“haggard” as he emerged from the last of 
these sessions. He was understood to have 
saved his own face before his party at 
the cost of antagonizing the whole Cabinet. 
To MM. Poincaré and Briand he had been 
obliged to say that he could not now keep 
his promise to swing the 120 Radical Depu- 
ties into line behind the clerical measure 
unless it were drastically altered, emascu- 
lated. With the very worst possible grace, 
on the part of all concerned, a number of 
emasculating changes were made. 

Finally Luckless Minister Herriot had 
to take the revised measure over to a 
plenary conference of his own party chiefs 
in an effort to persuade them to let him 
support the bill and remain in the Cabinet. 
When he arrived his inter-party rival 
Joseph Caillaux was leading a general 
shout of “down with the sacred union 
cabinet!” and it seemed that M. Herriot 
would certainly have to resign his port- 
folio. Only after more than an hour of 
passionate oratory did he secure the tem- 
porary acquiescence of his party to his 
remaining in the Cabinet and supporting 
the emasculated bill. 


eee 
Palm to Palm 


Proudly announced by the French Gov- 
ernment’s new Office Francais du Tourisme 
in Manhattan was the opening, last week, 
of a new trans-Alpine railway linking 
smart Monte Carlo and Nice directly with 
Northern Italy, Switzerland, Germany. 

Until very recently it was understood 
that the new line would be inaugurated by 
a handshake across the Franco-Italian 
frontier between President Gaston Dou- 
mergue and Prime Minister Benito Mus- 
solini. That would have been no more 
than appropriate—for unquestionably this 
de luxe Riviera route is of greater social 
importance than the _ trans-Pyrenean 
freight line recently opened by the King 
of Spain and the President of France 
(Trae, July 23). Unfortunately relations 
between France and Italy are just now so 
tense that at the last minute it was con- 
sidered wiser to omit the gesture of a 
nation-to-nation handclasp across the fron- 
tier. Therefore M. Le President and II 
Duce kept their too potent palms out of 
contact, last week, but sent their Ministers 
of Public Works to shake just an ordinary 
shake. 

Shaker Giovanni Giuriati is a somewhat 
insignificant minion of Dictator Mussolini. 
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A cabinet of rare beauty encloses this superb 
instrument, masterpiece of the world’s 


greatest radio engineers. The famous RCA 





Super-Heterodyne—finest achievement in 
radio design—now made a still more won- 


derful instrument, with the new simplified 
A.C. electric operation, and with the new 
RCA Dynamic Speaker—the reproducer 
without a peer. Fidelity of tone over the 
entire musical range such as has never be- 
fore been known in radio. 


$375 (less Radiotrons). 


u here you see this sign 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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RCA 
LOUDSPEAKER 103 
De luxe model of tha 
famous 100A. The new 
design and tapestry 
covering make it highly 
decorative. $37.50. 





RCA RADIOLA 60— Beautifully designed 
table model of new Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
with A.C, electric operation. Single control 
with illuminated dial. Two-toned walnut 
veneered cabinet, An instrument of wonder 
ful musical range and tone fidelity. 

$175 (less Radiotrons). 
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Spain Offers — 


Q| 22,000,000 people able to 
buy American goods. 

The percapita wealth of Spain 
is $1,849.20. Spain is third wealth- 
iest of World Powers. 

GQ] 22,000,000 able buyers re- 
ceptive to American prod- 
ucts. 

Spain’s total imports have in- 
creased 500@ in the last ten years. 
In 1918 herimportswere $108,500,- 
000.00. In 1928 (based on figures 
forthe first eight months) the con- 
setvative estimate is $530,000,- 


000.00. Of this total $60,000,000.00 
was American goods. 

CQ] 22,000,000 able, receptive 
buyers concentrated in a 
market the size of the State 


of California. 

In Spain’s area of 195,061 
square miles there are 22,712,000 
people, an average of 116.4 per 
square mile. More than three times 
the density of the population of the 
United States. 


G! 22,000,000 able, receptive, 
concentrated buyers close at 
hand, as near New York as 


San Francisco. 

It is 3,300 miles from New 
York to Barcelona. It is 3,000 
miles ‘from New York to San 
Francisco. 


G] 22,000,000 able, receptive, 
concentrated, close-at-hand 
buyers economical toshipto. 

It costs less and is faster to ship 


to Spain via water than to ship 
via water to California. 


GQ] 22,000,000 able, receptive, 
concentrated, close-at-hand, 
economical-to-do-business-with 
buyers, easy to win! 

The Barcelona Exposition offers 
to American Manufacturers their 
first and best opportunity to win 
this desirable market. 


For statistics and information on the market 

for your product in Spain and world markets 

apply to United States Delegate, Exhibition 
of Barcelona, Steinway Hall, 


Dept. 122, New York City 


Come to BARCELONA in 1929 
and see what Spain offers! 


International Exhibition 
Barcelona 1929 


MAY— DECEMBER 
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But Shaker André Tardieu is one of the 
ablest, most forthright and least blatantly 
famed statesmen of France. Deftly M. 
Tardieu turned his complimentary speech 
to Signor Giuriati into an inoffensive but 
significant hint. Italy and France might 
differ, he said, in their political concepts 
and in the objects of their foreign policy; 
but surely they ought to unite in more and 
more projects of commercial benefit, such 
as this railway. “I hail these strong bands 
of steel,” cried André Tardieu in emo- 
tional peroration, “as a new and active 
element in the organization of peace.” 

Potential travelers to the Riviera who 
think that they can ask every sort of ques- 
tion about the new route at the French 
Government’s Office du Tourisme, No. 4 
East 52nd St., Manhattan, may be piqued 
to discover that certain quaint and prudent 
conditions are imposed. In an “authorized 
and official” French Government release it 
is stated: “Any legitimate questions re- 
garding travel in France, sent to this bu- 
reau im good faith will receive quick 
attention and reply.” 

Sternest purists applauded this firm 
stand against illegitimate questions about 
France, asked in bad faith. 


GERMANY 
Might of Bluff 

Since the establishment of the German 
Republic, major labor disputes have been 
settled summarily, expediently by arbitra- 
tion courts. But last week such a court 
was insolently flouted, its decision scorned. 

Laborers in iron mines in the Ruhr 
Valley demanded an increase in wages, 
submitted their petition to arbitration. 
The court awarded them an_ increase, 
smaller than demanded, but. satisfactory 
to the petitioners. The employers, how- 
ever, flatly refused to comply with this 
decision. 

To the support of the challenged court 
came Herr Rudolf Wissel, Minister of 
Labor, insisting to the employers that 
they must honor the arbitral award. 

Unmoved, the employers repeated their 
refusal to the Minister, then precipitated 
a crisis in the Ruhr by locking out nearly 
300,000 laborers. 

German citizens who expected to see the 
mace of Government fall upon the trucu- 
lent employers like the vengeful hammer 
of Thor were surprised and perturbed to 
see that nothing of the sort happened last 
week. Many a legal expert opined that the 
State is not empowered to enforce such 
awards, and gratuitously added that the 
Ministry of Labor has put through many 
such in the past chiefly by might of bluff. 


RUMANIA 
Tycoon Ousted 


Rumania has been ruled by Tycoons of 
the Bratiano family since the foundation 
of the Kingdom (1881). The Royal 
Family has merely reigned—a family of 
puppets—despite the petty intrigues of 
Queen Marie. Therefore the Kingdom was 
shaken in its deepest political foundations, 
last week, when the last of the Tycoons, 
Vintila Bratiano, was forced to resign as 
Prime Minister. 

The situation cannot be grasped without 
harking back a year to the Prime Ministry 
of Vintila Bratiano’s late brother, the great 
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Jon Bratiano. He it was who daringly 
altered the Royal succession and placed 
upon the Throne a baby King, Mihai I 
(Time, Aug. 1, 1927). This stroke of 
statecraft was designed to maintain the 
power of the Tycoons unchallenged until 
the baby king grew up. To make doubly 
sure, Jon Bratiano set up a Regency of 
two old men and a youth, all denounced 
by the Parliamentary Opposition as pup- 
pets. 

So far so excellent, but then to Jon 
Bratiano came sudden Death (Time, Dec. 
5). 

The paradox of last week was that it 
was the Regency, hand picked by Jon 
Bratiano, which demanded that his 
brother, Prime Minister Vintila Bratiano 
resign on or before Dec. 1, 1928. Naturally 
the insulted Tycoon resigned next morn- 
ing, after an all night session of his Cabinet. 
The most ominous feature of the situation 
is that Vintila Bratiano has been for many 
years Finance Minister and has conducted 
single handed the negotiations with inter- 
national financiers for a $250,000,000 loan 
to Rumania—a project now complete in 
all its details and on the very verge of con- 
summation. 

The Regency apparently acted in the 
belief that Peasant Leader Juliu Maniu, 
who staged gigantic mass demonstrations 
last spring (Trme, March 26), might at- 
tempt a revolution or coup d’état capable 
of toppling down not only the Tycoon but 
the Throne. To forestall this the Regency 
proposed to call Peasant Maniu to the 
Prime Ministry. So cataclysmic were 
events in Rumania, last week, that any 
prediction seemed mere folly. The fact 
that international financiers will now al- 
most certainly refuse to underwrite the 
vitally needed National Loan, unless the 
Regency recalls Vintila Bratiano to the 
Prime Ministry. seemed the chief indica- 
tion that Rumania’s ousted Tycoon may 
be down, not out. 


NICARAGUA 
Not a Jot, Not a Tittle 


Fifteen Presidents of Latin American 
republics all received, last week, a stirring 
appeal: 

: . It is your duty, Sefior President, 
as the representative of a free and sov- 
ereign people, to protest diplomatically or 
with arms... against the crime being 
committed by the Government of the 
White House, in cold blood, in our 
unhappy Nicaragua. 

It may not be long, Sefior Presi- 
dent, ‘until the United States seeks to place 
your country in the same dependency with 
Nicaragua, Panama, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Santo Domingo and Haiti... . 

(Signed) Augusto C. Sandino, 

Chief of the Nicaraguan Republic, 

General.” 

Prudently the 15 Presidents minded 
their own business. Well they know that 
Augusto Calderon Sandino is merely the 
Chief of those Nicaraguans who still ob- 
ject to the supervision of the Nicaraguan 
Presidential Election of last week by U. S. 
Marines. 

The two Presidential Candidates were 
probably about equally acceptable to 
President Calvin Coolidge. The Liberal 
candidate, José Maria Moncada, was for- 
merly a General actively insurgent against 
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Who is your Financial Advisor? 


Every intelligent investor recognizes the necessity 
of sound, impartial, expert investment counsel. 


But are all investors receiving such counsel? 


Who is BEHIND your Financial Service? 


O you know the men who are providing you with 
advice regarding your investments? Are you familiar 
with their record? their training? their ability? their char 
acter? Who are theyy CAN YOU NAME THEM? 
@ Are the men behind your Service impartial, disinter 
ested? Are YOUR interests THEIR interests?) QA 
Financial Service is no sounder than those behind it. 
@ The members of McNeel’s Service know who is behind 
their investment counsel. They know who is their finan- 
cial advisor. They know that their investment interests 
have the personal supervision of a great financial authority* 
—one of the country’s foremost—a trained financial brain, 
a student and analyst, amimpartial, independent judge of 
securities and security markets. 


- What would it be worth in net profits to you 
to have the constant advice and guidance 
. oP ae dase x 


a 


be worth to have him tell you right 
you should pursue? ‘ 


*R. W.McNee! was 10 years Financial Editor 
of the Boston Herald, the leading finan Pe = 
es England a: “FINANCIAL SERVIC 
Row MPNBEL, OLRECTOR 


outstanding daily news Pe « - An Arstocracy of Successtul Swestors 
i 1¢ FE , ies . 120 BOYLSTON ST, BOSTON 
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Havana, smartest city in Amer- 
ica, offers you thirteen daily 
hours of sunshine for sport, 
horse-racing on the prettiest 
track you’ve seen, a Jockey 
Club where you may play, 
dine, dance or watch the races 
—Jai-Alai, fastest game on 
earth—and the Casino, luxuri- 
ous shrine of a fickle goddess, 
with the best cook this 
side of Paris. 















And, of course, you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the _ Valley of 
Vinales—Matanzas — Pi- 
ner del Rio, home of 
“burning romance’ in leaf. 
Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 


from any Cuban Con- 
sulale or Tourist Agency. 


Vo. 
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the Marines; but President Coolidge’s rep- 
resentative Henry L. Stimpson (now U. S. 
Governor General of the Philippines) of- 
fered General Moncada and his men such 
generous terms (Time, May 16, 1927) that 
they have ever since strongly endorsed 
U. S. supervision of the election. The 
Conservative candidate, Adolfo Benard, 








Photo of Moncada—© Keystone 
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NICARAGUA’S CANDIDATES 


The top man won. 


personally visited Washington, D. C., be- 
fore commencing his campaign, and is in 
clubbable harmony with the aspirations 
of the U. S. State Department. The only 
men who might have made trouble if per- 
mitted to run are General Sandino (Lib- 
eral), who is still pursued by U. S. Marines 
after eluding them for more than 16 
months, and General Emiliano Chamorro 
(Conservative), who was disqualified by a 
ruling of the Electoral Commission, pre- 
sided over by U. S. Brigadier General 
Frank R. McCoy. 

Thus it made not a jot or tittle of dif- 
ference to U. S. citizens, last week, whether 
Candidate Moncada or Candidate Benard 
was elected. As a matter of fact Moncada 
was elected. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Profit $22,425,000 

Recently carping, scandal-mongering 
Afghans have been conducting a whispering 
campaign against their Europeanized King 
Amanullah. 

They whispered that the King’s recent 
European trip (Time, Jan. 23—June 4) 
had been a ruinous, reckless extravagance, 
and that the Treasury’s coffers are nigh to 
emptiness. 

Last week, King Amanullah put abrupt 
end to such rumors. Pridefully he pointed 
out that his European trip had cost 





$75,000, but that the gifts he received were 
worth $22,500,000. 

Observers recalled that in Paris, Lon- 
don and Berlin King Amanullah purchased 
lavishly on his Royal credit and then sent 
the bills to the Governments whose guest 
he was. Since Afghanistan is a land of 
promising markets for European goods, 
the bills were paid. 


MONACO 
Ebullient Josephine 


White folks at Monte Carlo were en- 
viously agog, last week, at the luck of a 
tall, tawny young woman who won prodig- 
iously at Baccarat, cashed in her chips, 
stuffed into the décolleté bosom of her 
gown a bulging bundle of 1,000 franc 
notes, and whirled out upon the dance 
floor in the arms of one Ear! Leslie. 

As the pair cavorted, banknotes fluttered 
after her like autumn leaves. Scandalized, 
the Casino management detailed two 
croupiers to follow Spendthrift Josephine 
Baker, famed blackamoor danseuse, around 
the ballroom, collecting banknotes which 
they returned to her when her ebullience 
had subsided. 


JAPAN 


Unseen, Unheard, Unsmelt 

When Japanese thought that they sensed 
in the air, last week, a prodigious, ghostly 
bustling, they knew quite well and ration- 
ally what they thought was happening, 
although they could neither feel, hear, 
see, taste or smell it. 

They knew that the Sun Goddess, 
Amaterasu-O-Mikami, was arriving with 
all the 123 dead Emperors of Japan, her 
lineal descendants, to witness and to bless 
the coronation of the present Emperor, 
the Sublime Tenno Hirohito. 

In order that the Heavenly Host and 
the earthly Sublime Tenno may be suffi- 
ciently honored, next week, the Japanese 
Exchequer is spending 10,000,000 yen 
($4,660,000) on the festivals and cere- 
monies of the coronation. 


MEXICO 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


When John Wilkes Booth shot President 
Abraham Lincoln it was not possible to 
accord him the privilege of explaining his 
deed to the ladies and gentlemen of a 
radio audience. 

Pertinent in this connection is the fact 
that last week the Mexican Ministry of 
Education put on the air* from Station 
XFX the notorious assassin José de Leon 
Toral, who recently shot General Alvaro 
Obregon; national hero and _ President- 
Elect of Mexico (Time, July 30). 

When captured the assassin was of un- 
couth appearance, ragged of shirt, scrubby 
of beard. But when he stepped before the 
microphone, last week, José de Leon Toral 
was not only clean shaven, but clad in 
black sack coat, double-breasted vest, and 
trousers of smart pin stripe. Speaking 
deliberately for two full hours, he ex- 
plained to the caballeros and sefioras of the 
radio audience minutely how and why he 
assassinated the President-Elect: 

“. . My shots were put into the Gen- 
eral Obregon at point blank range. I fired 


*The broadcasting was abruptly terminated. 
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Simmons Beauty- 
rest Mattress — 
Hundreds of sen- 
sitive coils under 
thick layers of lux- 
urious upholster- 
ing. Lovely new 
damask coverings. 


Simmons Ace Spring. The per- 
fected, modern, open-coil spring. 
Resilient, durable and comfortable. 


Simmons, largest makers of beds, springs and mattresses, 
have developed scientifically the sleep equipment which gives 
complete relaxation and induces healthful sleep. This 
extraordinary comfort is within reach of every income. 
Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50, Simmons Ace S pring, 
$19.75. Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons Company, 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS MATTRESSES 


[| BUILT FOR SLEEP] 








Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Founder of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, whose publications, the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and the Country Gentleman are read 
by millions. Outside of his manifold publishing interests, 
Mr. Curtis is an ardent yachtsman 


S 


Cyrus HK. 


Curtis 


Internationally famous yachtsman 
and publisher of 
The Saturday Evening Post 


rad 


An Interview by CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


YRUS H. Kk. CURTIS is 
one of the most amazing 
men I have ever met. 


He is as alert and physically 
active now as he was at forty- 
five. His mind is keen—his vi- 
tality not only equal, but su- 
perior to some of his executives 
who are many years his junior. 


In frank admiration I asked 
him one day how he had man- 
aged to keep so young after 
three score years of directing 
the complex affairs of his great 
publishing company. 

“By keeping myself rested,” 
was his answer. 

He paused for a moment—then 
continued: “‘Very few men, par- 
ticularly business men, appreciate 
the importance of getting enough 
sleep. 


“When a man ‘cracks’ under the 
strain of business—it is usually 
attributed to overwork, whereas the 
real cause is very often under-rest. 

“T have a number of friends who 
tell me that they have a fixed habit 
of awakening at a certain hour, no 
matter how late they may have 
been up the night before. 

“Tn my own case, I am glad to 
say that I have no such habit. If ] 
am up late the night before, I make 
it up in the morning to the extent 
of a full eight-hour rest. 

“Sound sleep, I believe to be 
worth all the medicine in the world. 
Without it, it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the younger generation to 
get ahead—or for the older gener- 
ation to keep in the game of life.” 

Impressive advice this—coming 
from Cyrus Curtis. How much 
better off—physically and mentally, 
many of us would be if we followed it! 


Copyright 1928, The Simmons Company 








Have YOU progressed during 
the past 3 years? 


EW people are really satisfied with the honest 

answer. The question is bluntly asked to in- 

duce men and women to undertake study at 
home. Thousands of people realize that they 
should study at home—but never start. These 
thousands intend to prepare themselves better 
for their work or their enjoyment of life—but 
they delay. They know that they would progress 
faster, and enjoy life more, but still they post- 
one. 
‘ Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to use 
part of your time to increase by study your 
pin, to do better the things that lie before 
you in life. Your days may be so full that you 
have little time for directed study but for most 
people there are many hours during which profit- 
able, enjoyable, and interesting knowledge can be 
acquired. The range of subjects offered is wide. 


Columbia University 


Offers Home Study Courses of University 
Grade in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Algebra 
American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 
Banking 
Biblical Literature 
Biology 
Botany | 
Boy Scouting 
Business 
Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Dramatic 
English 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 


English Literature 

Essay Writing 

European History 

Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Government 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

History 

Italian 

— Story Writing 
atin 

Literature 

Magazine Article Writ- 
ing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personne! 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Slide Rule 








English Sociology 


Spanish, etc., etc. 


HESE courses have been prepared by our 

instructors to meet the a requirements 

of study at home. While all basic material 
essential to the full understandimg of each sub- 
ject is fully covered, sufficient elasticity is al- 
lowed to permit adaptation to the individual 
needs of the student. Everyone who enrolls for 
a Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University faculty. Special ar- 
rangements can be made for group study. 

The University willsend on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A cou- 
pon is printed below for your convenience. If 
you care to write a letter briefly outlining your 
educationalinterests our instructors may be able 
to offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects 
which are of interest to you, even if they are not 
listed here because additions to the courses of- 
fered are made from time to time. 


High School and College Prepara- 
tory Courses 


ILUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the 
equivalent of four years of High School 
study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who 
can not undertake class room work. We shall be 
glad to send you our special bulletin on request. 
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Columbia University 
University Extensior — Home Study 
Department, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Colum- 
bia University Home Study Courses. I am inter- 
ested in the following subject: 

Time 11-12-28 


OE, Pe a ; 
City.... 
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my first bullet squarely into the middle of 
his face. ... 

“. , . I killed him hoping to put an end 
to the persecution of Catholics in Mex- 
Maieersye 

Above the microphone hung a large 
poster picture of Alvaro Obregon, and 
upon the further wall a photograph of his 
widow, children. Everyone in the room 
smoked incessantly, the audience, the re- 
porters, the nine jurymen and the judge. 
For what was being broadcast was the 
trial of José de Leon Toral and the nun, 
who is charged with being his “intellectual 
accomplice,” Madre Concepcion. 

Radio listeners thrilled as the assassin 
said, “Madre Concepcién was merely the 
final drop of water which caused the over- 
flow of my cup of intention. She had no 
inkling that I was preparing for my 
mission... . 

“|. . My sole instigation was from 
God. I am ready to die. He who lives 
by the sword shall perish by the sword. 
My only thought now is the saving of my 
soul. Sah al 

Cheers and much pelting of flowers by 
the populace greeted the arrival of Mex- 
ico’s most popular criminal lawyer, peer- 
less Demetrio Sodi. In defense of the self 
confessed assassin Lawyer Sodi argued 
that his crime was purely political, and as 
such is punishable by imprisonment only. 

Came then the smash-sensation. “My 
client has been foully tortured,” said 
Demetrio Sodi in a low tense voice. 
“When he revealed to me what the police 
had done, I was as nauseated as though I 
were beholding Doré’s depiction of the 
infernal cycles of Dante’s Inferno! I will 
put my client on the stand.” 

Then over Station XFX and probably 
for the first time in history a prisoner 
described to thousands his sensations under 
“third degree.” José de Leon Toral said 
tonelessly that he was suspended, swung 
and jerked by a rope binding his wrists 
and ankles behind his back, while police- 
men kicked him and predicted, “He’ll soon 
sing now!” 

“. . . Thad already and freely said that 
I shot the General Obregon. All this was 
merely to make me tell them who I was, 
that they might track down my supposed 
accomplices. . . . Finally, I told them my 
name,” thus ending the torture. 

Within 24 hours after José de Leon 
Toral had broadcast his “third degree,” 
Prosecutor General Correa Nieto received 
I7 anonymous threats of death. There- 
upon broadcasting was stopped by order 
of President Calles. Soon afterwards a 
group of parliamentary deputies burst in- 
to the court with shouts of “Death to 
Soldi! Death to the jury if they fail to 
convict!” 


CUBA 
One People, One Candidate 


So advanced is the political development 
of Cuba that during the presidential cam- 
paign which closed last week all parties 
supported a single candidate, General 
Gerardo Machado y Morales. 

When ballots were counted President 
Machado was accordingly found to have 
been re-elected President. 

Cubans thought this election a vast im- 
provement over their last one, during 
which 20 politicians were assassinated. 
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—_— you air your pipe in public, 
restrain yourself! Load up with Sir 


Walter Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. That 


powerful pipe of yours will be reduced to a 
state of companionable mildness. Sir Walter's 
a mild mellow blend of choice tobaccos. 


The last pipeful is as cool and fragrant as 
the first because it’s kept fresh in the tin by 


a wrapping of heavy gold foil. Sir Walter 
is a tobacco that behaves itself in public. 


LIMITED OFFER 
(for the United States only) 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 

Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 

In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 

to send you without charge a full-size tin of this 

milder pipe mixture. 

Dept. T, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 
It’s milder 
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ELECTION RESULTS 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Thirty-First 


Imagine seeing a black cat in front of 
the house, first thing in the morning of 
the day your husband expects to be elected 
President of the United States! 

Mrs. Hoover went out and caught the 
cat, took it indoors. After breakfast, she 
accompanied her husband to a _ polling 
place, with their sons and daughter-in-law. 
They returned to a house full of people, 
sandwiches, chrysanthemums, telegraph 
tickers and commotion, to wait and hear 
how many millions of citizens were voting 
the way the Hoovers had voted. If Mrs. 
Hoover thought about the black cat dur- 
ing the day, there was another “omen,” 
too. It was not only Mrs. Smith’s birth- 
day, but Herbert Hoover III’s. 

Three big blackboards were set up in 
the living room. As the sun sank returns 
began coming in. The Hoover secretaries 
darted hither and yon with slips of paper, 
chalk and chalk-erasers, like marker boys 
in a brokerage office. Mr. Hoover worked 
with them for a while, then sat in the 
front row of chairs, smoking a pipe. The 
buzzing crush of people seemed to bother 
him. He went into his study. Telephone 
calls were incessant. He discouraged pre- 
mature congratulations, wandering — be- 
tween living room and study. 

On the blackboards, positive claims 
were made with caution. At 7:15 p. m. 
Pacific time, about the moment that Ex- 
ecutive Editor Swope of the arch-Dem- 
ocratic New York World was handing a 
yellow slip to a reporter, conceding the 
election, the Hoover quotation at Palo 
Alto was only 206 electoral votes. The 
total popular vote was even at three mil- 
lion for each nominee. 

Fifteen minutes tater, Palo Alto quoted 
251 electoral votes. With great care, they 
had added New York’s 45. Not until 8:43 
p. m. (11:43 Eastern time) did they chalk 
up Tennessee, Wisconsin and Iowa for a 
total of 289. 

Seven minutes later, in Washington, the 
thirtieth President of the U. S., who had 
been reading telegraph returns alone in his 
study, went to bed. The thirty-first Presi- 
dent was elected. 

The buzzing in the Palo Alto living 
room became a loud caucus of triumph. 
John Philip Sousa’s band blared its best. 
The President-elect was sitting down at 
the moment. He did not get up at once 
but sat, eyes downcast, embarrassed, rub- 
bing his forehead with his fingertips. They 
wanted a speech. “Not tonight,” he said. 
Outside the house, a phalanx of Stanford 
University undergraduates yelled _per- 
sistently. The President-elect reluctantly 
took his way to the terraced roof of his 
house, under the California stars. Tears 
glistened on his cheeks as he looked down 
on that fragment of the electorate. He 
said: “I thank you all for coming up here 
tonight. I appreciate it fro-1 the bottom 
of mv heart.” 

Full Measure. Reasons omitted, the 
Hoover victory loomed as one to which 
Republicans would be able to point with 


effective pride for several political gen- 
erations. Against the most formidable 
Democrat since Wilson, Hoover had won 
the most overwhelming majority since 
Grant smothered Tammany’s Seymour 
(1868). It was the greatest electoral ma- 
jority ever—444 to 87. The Harding land- 
slide of 1920 was considered remarkable 
when it chipped Tennessee and Oklahoma 
off the Solid South. The Hoover avalanche 
included both these States and also swept 
away the Democracy’s corner anchors, old 
Virginia and North Carolina, fruitful 
Florida, vast Texas. The Hoover-Smith 
ratio of popular votes, 17 to 12, was 
smaller than the Harding-Cox (16 to 9) 
or the Coolidge-Davis-LaFollette (15 to 
8 to 5) but the electoral margin was such 
as to suggest that unless issues develop to 
split the Republican Party within itself 
during the next four years, the re-election 
of 1932 might as well be a perfunctory 
one-party affair, to save public bother and 
private expense. With a Republican Con- 
gress, an efficient nationwide party organ- 
ization, good times and peaceful problems 
to start his record on, Herbert Hoover 
appeared to have the U. S. more com- 
pletely in the hollow of his hand than 
any President since Roosevelt. 

Reasons. Politics is the art of speaking 
convincingly on selected topics. The 
reasons they advanced why Hoover should 
be elected were the reasons Republicans 
stressed, in public, to explain why he was 
elected. Democrats to the contrary not- 
withstanding (see p. 24), the Republican 
explanations were: 

Prosperity—It rests on confidence in the 
Government. Change shakes confidence, if 
only temporarily. Why change? The people 
chose not to change because they felt 
prosperous. 

Morality—Trustworthy man _ though 
Governor Smith may be, the people trusted 
Herbert Hoover more deeply, considered 
him the finer type. 

Ability—Able man though Governor 
Smith may be, the people considered 
Herbert Hoover an abler, on his record as 
a national executive, to meet the country’s 
problems of Farm Relief, Waterways, Co- 
operation with Business, the Tariff. ; 

Prohibition—Here a split. Wet Repub- 
licans insisted that they hoped to see “the 
experiment noble in motive’ worked out 
“constructively” by Hoover and that “‘con- 
structively” would mean “liberally,” 2.e., 
modification. Dry Republicans approved 
the words of Superintendent Francis Scott 
McBride of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, whose election proclamation was: 

“,. A thorough vindication of the Anti- 
Saloon League, which was bitterly attacked 
by Gov. Smith throughout the campaign. 

“In other countries throughout the 
world, Hoover’s election will be accepted 
as proof that Prohibition is to continue as 
the permanent policy of America in deal- 
ing with the liquor traffic. 

“With a President committed to the sup- 
port of the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead act, a dry Congress and the dry 
public sentiment demonstrated in this elec- 
tion, the way is open for increasingly ef- 
fective prohibition enforcement.” 








23 
Electoral Votes 
The South 
Hoover Smith 
eee. eR ° 12 
Areanias....... i? 9 
ae eae 1.008 fe) 
WR. 2 he Sick ) 14 
ee os ered ° 10 
re fe) 10 
i ae 12 6) 
So. Carolina ....... fe) 9 
Texas 20 O 
Virginia 12 ° 
Total 50 64 
The West 
Arizona 3 oO 
California 13 Oo) 
Cenrage .......... 6 fe) 
SER reyes 4 ° 
peemtena ........... 4 ° 
CR Soke no Porta fe) 
New Mexico ........ mips fe) 
Oregon en Fk ty 5 f°) 
Utah 4 fe) 
Washington ....... 7 fe) 
Wyoming 3 fe) 
Total 55 ° 
The Border 
Delaware 3 fe) 
Maryland ... 8 fe) 
West Virginia . 8 fe) 
Kentucky ..... va ae fe) 
Tennessee ...... nee 12 ° 
Missouri ..... ve ; ae fe) 
Oklahoma 10 ° 
Total . 72 Oo 
The East 
Maine IER: 6 fe) 
New Hampshire 4 ° 
Vermont 4 Oo 
Massachusetts . fo) 18 
Rhode Island re) 5 
Connecticut ...... 7 ° 
iC) aD 45 fe) 
New Jersey ..... 14 fe) 
Pennsylvania 38 fe) 
Tota! 118 23 
The Midwest 
Ohio 24 ° 
Indiana 15 fe) 
\ oo ee 15 fe) 
ee ee 29 ° 
ee aa ee 13 fe) 
WiCONSE . we. aes 13 fe) 
Minnesota ........ 12 fe) 
North Dakota 5 fe) 
South Dakota ....... 5 fe) 
Nebraska ....... as 8 fe) 
pe ee 10 ° 
TOE 8. ae 149 fe) 
Hoover Smith 
South 50 64 
ee ea 55 fe) 
I oes estes «shy 72 ° 
|_| re 118 23 
Midwest ............ 149 fe) 
ee 444 87 
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Election Results—(Continued) 





President-Reject 
“I congratulate you heartily on your 
victory and extend to you my sincere good 
wishes for your health and happiness, and 
for the success of your administration. 
Alfred Smith.” 


Doom came to the President-reject in a 
cavernous Manhattan armory. He went 
to it, with a plentiful supply of cigars, 
from his wife’s birthday party, a strange 
party over which had hung the atmosphere 
of a tremendous uncertainty. 

He sat down among some 700 other 
anticipants, most of them Tammany poli- 
ticians but with a sprinkling of the general 
public. A girl, just “a” girl, had the chair 
next him. He had never seen her before, 
did not know her name (Edna Ryder) but 
he talked with her from time to time. He 
looked thoughtful, years older than when 
he voted in the morning. He heard the en- 
couraging early bulletins and the later, 
foreboding ones, without comment. 

“The man who gives it must be ready 
to take it,” he had said. 


About 11:30 he said, “There isn’t any 
doubt about it now. Hoover is elected.” 

He went back to the Biltmore to see 
Mrs. Smith. She had been crying, but 
smiled when she saw him. Others there 
could not stop crying. “Now, now, don’t 
do that,” he said. He was smiling, with a 
white daisy in his buttonhole. 

He went over to the General Motors 
Building to telegraph Mr. Hoover and say 
goodnight to Mr. Raskob. John William 
Davis was there, smiling. “We’re used to 
it,” said Mr. Davis. “Maybe 25 years 
from now—” 

Empty Measure. If it is bitter to lose 
the Presidency, how much more bitter it 
must have been to lose one’s right to run 
for the Presidency. His supposed ability 
to carry mighty New York had been the 
President-reject’s right-to-run. Many a 
Democrat had regarded the Smith candi- 
dacy of 1928 as a test of what might be in 
1932. Among more than 4,000,000 votes, 





ProuHisitoR McBrIDE 
“Vindication!” 


the Hoover margin of 100,000 over Smith 
in New York was not numerically enor- 
mous. But psychologically it loomed as the 
terminus of the brief, embattled Smith 
leadership in the national Democracy. It 
silenced any reproaches that might have 
been uttered against the party-faithless 
South. The victories in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island only intensified the disap- 
pointment in New York. If those people 
had voted for him, and if arch-Republican 
Connecticut had come within 40,000 of 
chiming in, why had his own people for- 
saken him? The four times they had sent 
him to Albany, his plurality in New York 
City had always been about half a million. 
That would probably have been enough 
this time, at least to give him a start 
towards Washington. 

Evidently a man could be a jhero at 
home so long as he did not leave home. 
There was, of course, talk that Tammany 
Hall had “laid down” on the man that 
tried to outgrow it. But no such talk came 
from the man. He knew that people think 
differently about their Governor and their 
President; that New York City’s new 
registration was huge; that politics is not 
an exact science. 

Down in Oliver Street, where Alfred E. 
Smith came from, they took the oppor- 
tunity to vote for a home boy, 610 to 66. 
It may also have comforted him to know 
that he had received more actual votes 
than any man who had ever previously 
run for President. If his total popular 
vote should exceed 18,000,000, it would be 
double John W. Davis’ vote in 1924. And 
most of this he could rightfully attribute 
to himself rather than to the power of his 
party or the shrewdness of campaign 
managers. 

Reasons. It could fairly be said that 
Governor Smith shared honors with the 
radio in getting out the largest Presidential 
vote on record. He was the chief attrac- 
tion if not the leading issue. Why was he 
voted so far down by all the people? 
Republican protests to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the most frequent and forc- 
ible Democratic explanations were: 

Religion—‘A Roman Catholic cannot 
be President of the United States.” Proof 
of this statement is impossible, but many 
was the Republican who said: “If Smith 
had been a Protestant, he would have 
won.” Democrats insisted to the end that 
the religious issue did not originate in their 
own party during the McAdoo-Smith fight 
for nomination in 1924, or, if it did 
originate then, that it was fanned to flame 
again by auxiliary agencies of the G. O. P. 

“Misre presentations” —George N. Peek, 
the farmers’-friend to whom was entrusted 
some $500,000 and the task of Democra- 
tizing the discontented agricultural vote 
of the Midwest and Northwest, and whose 
failure to do so was mercifully merged 
with the Brown Derby’s national failure, 
insisted to the end that the farm vote was 
held for Hoover by “‘misrepresentations,” 
“fraud.” 


Tammany. All Democrats admitted that 
their man’s connection with Tammany 
Hall weakened him nationally. 


Snobbery. Democrats insisted that, 
stronger than any distinction as to honesty 


or ability, the electorate made a social . 
distinction between the nominees; that the 
President-reject was “whispered” about 
for his lack of polish, for his spitting on 
floors, rough voice, vulgar accent. Demo- 
crats were only infuriated when Republi- 
cans, admitting this charge, said: “And 
why not?” 

Hypocrisy. “If every one had voted 
the way they drink—” That was another 
undemonstrable probability. But the most 
embarrassing things Democrats said to Re- 
publicans had reference to the G. O. P.’s 
“domination” by the Anti-Saloon League, 
past and future (see p. 23). 

Future. No lover of anti-climax, no 
man to misread the public mind twice, 
Alfred Emanuel Smith announced he was 
through with politics, for good. Friends 
offered mansions for him to rest in. Until 
January 1 he has his gubernatorial mansion 
at Albany. Said a colyumist, referring with 
admiration to the Smith campaign: “I'd 
rather be Smith than President.” 

John J. Raskob, cheerful, used to vicissi- 
tudes, perhaps something of an opportu- 
nist, said: “...we... shall take our 
place in the ranks of the majority of 
American citizens whose desire is the fu- 
ture welfare of our country.” He was not 
to return to General Motors. Perhaps, 
said rumor, he would head a bigger & 
better motors combine, with du Ponts in 
it. Perhaps he would retire to his bayside 
estate among his children, farms, sailboats. 


— 


Expressions 

From the White House a telegram to 
President-Elect Hoover read in part: 
“With this endorsement I can now retire 
from office in contentment... . Best 
wishes in which Mrs. Coolidge joins. 
Calvin Coolidge.” 


From the Vatican, Rome, cam2 a state- 
ment: “The election of a Catholic candi- 
date would certainly have been a matter 
for the greatest satisfaction, but this does 





James W. Goop 
. delivered his bull-frogs. 
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Election Results—(Continued) 





not mean that the Holy See is displeased 
with the success of Herbert Hoover, whose 
attitude toward the Church has always 
been highly respectful.” 


Mr. Curtis 


Charles Curtis voted in Topeka, Kan. 
Then he went and stood at the grave of 
his wife. She had died four years too soon. 
He learned of the landslide on awaking 
aboard a train near Chicago. From 
President Coolidge he received a quirky 
little message: “...I regret that the 
country will not also have your distin- 
guished services as a Senator. . . .” 


pane eee 
Mr. Robinson 


Around the corner from where he lives 
in Little Rock, Ark., is a drug store. There 
Nominee Joe T. Robinson went to vote. 
Next day he left his home again because, 
a little out of town, were ducks to be shot. 
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Mr. Hoover’s 


Even before election, correspondents 
were eyeing friends and associates of Mr. 
Hoover in order to foresee his Cabinet. 
After the election, thousands of specula- 
tive words were penned. No one knew, but 
a good many thought he would retain 
Secretaries Mellon (Treasury) Davis 
(War) and New (Postmaster-General). 
And nearly everyone thought that the next 
Attorney-General would not be the in- 
cumbent who is Mr. Coolidge’s good 
friend, John Garibaldi Sargent; but would 
be Mr. Hoover’s good friend William J. 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan,* who is now 
assistant to Mr. Sargent. For Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hoover would consider, it was 
believed, the claims and abilities of his 
chief campaigner, Senator William Edgar 
Borah; and also, of Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row, U. S. Ambassador to Mexico, and 
brightest jewel in the Coolidge foreign 
policy. 

For Secretary of Agriculture, no man 





“Witp BiLL” DoNovAN 
“Let’s go!’ 
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SENATOR-ELECT BURTON 


He is unique in U. S. history. 


seemed more logical or deserving than 
James W. Good, the midwestern Hoover- 
izer who stopped and more than stopped 
the “farm revolt.” Always cheerful but 
never over-confident, Mr. Good said, on 
the day before election, that estimating 
votes in advance was like driving a wagon- 
load of bull-fregs to a pond—you couldn’t 
tell from the noise how many had jumped 


out. 
THE CONGRESS 


The Seventy-First 

The People elected last week the 71st 
Congress of the United States, but the 
first meeting of this Congress does not 
occur until December, 1929, unless Presi- 
dent Hoover should call a special session, 
which, he indicated might conceivably be 
necessary to deal with the farm problem. 
In order to elect this Congress it was 
necessary for the People to choose 435 
members (all) of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and 36 out of the 96 members of 
the Senate. This the People apparently 
accomplished, as the Election did not 
bring forth any controversy such as sur- 
rounded the election of Pennsylvania’s 
Vare in 1926. In doing so the People gave 
to President Hoover an unmistakably 
clear Republican majority in both House 





*Son of red-haired Irish Tim of Buffalo, there 
had been a day in France when, in the full 
regalia of Colonel, and flashing his automatic he 
had bellowed: “Come on! They can’t hit me 
and they won’t hit you. Let’s go.” The men 
he thus summoned at the battle near Landres and 
St. Georges, he had made iron by drilling them 
to fight each other naked to the waist and to 
run miles in bare feet. A poet, Joyce Kilmer, 
had followed him jubilantly unto death. “Hard 
boiled” they called him and terribly ‘‘Wild.” 


and Senate. During the Coolidge adminis- 
tration, the House has always been solidly 
Republican, but the Senate has teetered, 
owing to the fact that a bare Republican 
majority included half a dozen insurgents 
who could not be relied upon to support 
party measures. 

The Senate of the present (7oth) Con- 
gress contains 47 Republicans (including 
irregulars). Of these only 13 had to be 
replaced either by re-election or election of 
successors. Of these, all were re-elected or 
Republicanly replaced. 

The present Senate contains 46 Demo- 
crats. Of these, 20 had to be replaced. 
And of these, 8 were replaced by Republi- 
cans and not by Democrats. 


Thus, the 71st Senate may contain (bar- 
ring death) 56 Republicans, 38 Democrats, 
as well as the lone Farmer-Laborite Henrik 
Shipstead of Minnesota, who was re- 
elected. Also, one vacancy (Vare). 

The following individual triumphs were 
notable either for the contest or the per- 
sonality involved: 

Theodore Elijah Burton, 77, most famed 
and revered of all active Ohio Statesmen, 
strong of voice, quick to action. He has 
been in the Senate before. And both be- 
fore and after his previous Senatorial term 
he served as Congressman, being thereby 
unique in U. S. history. 

Phillips Lee Goldsborough was Republi- 
can Governor in the pre-Ritchie era. Last 
week he defeated bumbling Senator Bruce. 
The Goldsborough name is one which, by 
some analyses of ancient Maryland society, 
is even more elect than the great name of 
Carroll. Another Goldsborough, this one 
a Democratic cousin of the Senator-elect, 
was re-elected to the House. 

But in Delaware, a name which has 
been in the U. S. Senate for a century 
was defaated by Republican John G. 
Townsend. The defeated name was 
Bayard,—in this generation carried nota- 
bly by extremely tall Thomas Francis. 

And in that other small state Rhode 
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SENATOR-ELECT GOLDSBOROUGH 
His cousin was simultaneously elected. 
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Island, another name went down, for Peter 
Goelet Gerry, extremely rich and ex- 
tremely active supporter of the Brown 
Derby failed of re-election to the Senate 
because Felix Hebert, a Dry Republican 
defeated him. 

To carry on the tradition of Walcott 
service to the state and of the State’s con- 
tribution to the U. S. Senate, Connecticut 
proudly elected Frederic C. Walcott, of old 
Yale and Republican ancestry. 

Robert Marion La Follette, 33, was, of 
course, re-elected in Wisconsin, much to 
the satisfaction of his mother, Belle, able 
widow and onetime helpmate of the last 
great La Follette. 

That great Democratic. vote-getter 
David Ignatius Walsh, Wet Catholic, re- 
tained his Senatorial Seat from Massa- 
chusetts. Also, in New York, Democratic 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland survived. But in 
New Jersey, Wet Democratic Edward I. 
Edwards fell before mild-faced Hamilton 
F. Kean. In Montana, bitter was the battle 
and sweet the victory for famed radical 
Democrat Burton K. Wheeler. But in 
West Virginia bitter was the battle and 
bitter the defeat of War Hero M. M. 
Neely by Republican Henry D. Hatfeld. 


The House. Aside from the prospect 
that the Republican majority manipulated 
by Wet Speaker Nicholas Longworth and 
Leader John Q. Tilson will be bigger than 
ever, it was noted that the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the next Congress will in- 
clude a Negro, Oscar De Priest of Chicago. 
Also, it will contain seven women, four 
who were re-elected and three Ruths (see 
p. 11). It will also have a newspaperman, 
Louis Ludlow, of Indianapolis, onetime 
Washington correspondent, but there will 
be no Socialist since Wisconsin’s Berger 
was defeated. 


THE STATES 


Governors 


In the title Governor-General, there is 
the glamour, and also the distance of some 
far province like the Philippines. Since 
colonial days the title Governor has waned 
in glamour, but waxed in its direct power 
over the lives of U. S. citizens. This year, 
35 States chose Governors—Maine last 
September and 34 States last week. In 
every State, where a real contest existed, 
citizens awaited for gubernatorial results 
with less emotion than for presidential, but 
with scarcely less concern. For politicians, 
gubernatorial results were almost as im- 
portant as presidential because of the local 
patronage at stake. 

For a variety of reasons, the following 
elected or re-elected Governors got special 
national mention: 

@ The Governor of Texas, as everyone 
knows, is red-headed Dan Moody, 35. By 
right of the usual sweeping Democratic 
majority, he will continue to be Governor 
for at least two years. And long before he 
is three-score and ten, he is expected to ask 
his party to let him do what, in 1928, 
Smith did not. 

@ “The name of Alfred Emanuel Smith 
loomed mightier than ever last week. Not 
only was he elected Governor of New 
York for the fourth time by a plurality of 





some 250,000 votes, not only did he sweep 
a large part of the Democratic ticket into 
office with him, but he established himself 
as the most mentionable personality in his 
party until the 1928 presidential nomina- 
tion is settled.” Thus reported Time, after 
the November elections of 1926. In 1928, 
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GOVERNOR HUNT 
Seven was not his number. 


a Democrat again became Governor of 
New York despite a national Republican 
landslide (as Smith had done in 1924). 
The victor was Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who had, in 1920, in 1924, and 1928 placed 
the name of Smith before Democratic Con- 
ventions, and who had dubbed him The 
Happy Warrior. With his Warrior in un- 
happy defeat, Governor-Elect Roosevelt 
took small pleasure in predictions that he 
himself might be the hope of an, at least 
momentarily, nationally hopeless Democ- 
racy. Also, since he had not yet entirely 
recovered from paralysis of the legs, Mr. 
Roosevelt could not confidently contem- 
plate long years of public office. 

@ In Connecticut was re-elected a Gover- 
nor, famed for air-travel and for a daugh- 
ter who is unannouncedly engaged to Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s only son—Governor John 
H. Trumbull, 55. 

@ In Minnesota, in the county of Lac qui 
Parle, in the township of Lac qui Parle, 
was born, 45 years ago, Theodore Chris- 
tianson. He has twice been elected Gov- 
ernor of his native state, in whose uni- 
versity he achieved Phi Beta Kappa, be- 
fore whose bar he made a reputation, and 
at whose public banquets he became famed 
as a defender of Babbitts from the attacks 
of Minnesota’s Sinclair Lewis. Last week 
he was re-elected for a third term on a 
record of economy and efficiency. 

@ In Wisconsin, a great manufacturer 
(plumbing), Walter J. Kohler, was elected 
Governor. This was a certainty after he 
had won in the primaries against the tra- 
ditional La Follette power. Any Governor 
in a politically doubtful State may be- 
come nationally conspicuous—and such a 
fate was freely predicted for this Business- 
man-in-politics. 


@ In respect to its public servants, Re- 
publican Vermont has a “mountain rule,” 
to wit: no Governor shall serve twice; the 
position shall alternate between the eastern 
and western sections of the state, 7.¢., the 
two slopes of the Green Mountains. But 
last year Vermont had bad floods and eco- 
nomic upheaval. Governor John E. Weeks, 
oldtime West Sloper, handled himself and 
the crisis well, and the crisis included the 
drowning of Lieutenant-Governor S. Hol- 
lister Jackson of Barre (East Slope). In 
September’s primary, Governor Weeks, 74, 
“Vermont’s Al Smith,” had the temerity 
to offer “continuity of service” against 
tradition, and the popularity to carry it off. 
He was, of course, re-elected. 
@ In Klan-ridden Indiana, a Republican 
Governor was elected to succeed a Re- 
publican Governor who had come closer 
than most Governors to going to jail, and 
who was the successor to a Republican 
Governor who sad gone to jail (Atlanta 
Penitentiary). The Governor-elect is 
Harry G. Leslie, no jailbird. 
@ In Republican Illinois, to succeed Re- 
publican Governor Len Small, who some 
people have tried unsuccessfully to jail, the 
Republican Secretary of State was elected 
Governor. Name: L. L. Emmerson. 
@ In 1926, South Dakota got its first Dem- 
ocratic Governor, William J. Bulow, 59, a 
man who had never seen the sea. Last 
week South Dakota decided to keep him, 
now a travelled man who had seen the sea 
last January at Coney Island. 
@ It was a bad week for Democracy but 
not quite so bad for Bryans—although 
historically their misfortunes have been 
one and the same. Charles W. Bryan, the 
last Great Commoner’s “Brother Charlie,” 
tried to come back to the post of Governor 
of Nebraska, which he held when nomi- 
nated for U. S. Vice President in 1924. 
But while the Brown Derby was being 
smashed, the Bryan skull cap was also 
refused re-entrance to Nebraska’s archi- 
tecturally famed Capitol. Republican A. J. 
Weaver won. However, in Florida, a 
Bryan won (see p. I1). 
@ Unique among all U. S. political execu- 
tives is Democrat George Wylie Paul 
Hunt. Only one other man has even been 
Governor of Arizona since it was admitted 
to the Union in 1912. Once “strong as an 
ox,” now 69 and bald as a turtle, he has 
grown with Arizona and shaped it. First 
a waiter, then a cow puncher, then busi- 
nessman, then legislator, he is remembered 
by oldtimers for having prohibited the 
presence of women in saloons and many 
another modification of the early terri- 
torial customs. No U. S. mustache is more 
famed than his. Once frowsy and walrusy, 
it is now smartly waxed. But while the 
Hunt personality might easily have ex- 
plained his seventh re-election, actually he 
was defeated by Republican John C. 
Phillips. This was partially because Ari- 
zona was opposed to the Brown Derby’s 
water power policy as possibly applied to 
Boulder Dam. 
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“Ape Law” 


In Arkansas, a proposal to prohibit the 
teaching of evolution was approved by a 
great majority of the people. 
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The finest merchandising brains 
in the country have designated Atlanta as 
Distribution City to the rich South. Over 
a thousand of America’s leading corpora- 
tions have established regional headquar- 
ters here. They have invested millions of 
dollars in plant equipment and sales or- 
ganizations. 

In the past 21% years alone 462 great 
names have been added to the list of 
American concerns who serve the South 
from Atlanta. These new concerns employ 
an army of 12,000 workers and their an- 
nual payrolls exceed $22,000,000. 


Great corporations like General Motors, 
Southern Railway System, National Biscuit, 
Pullman, Sears Roebuck, Johnson & John- 
‘son, and Cluett Peabody—to mention only 
a few—do not locate plants involving mil- 
lions of dollars without making a most 
careful investigation of every phase of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

That these and hundreds of others have, 
one after another, through independent, 
unbiased surveys, selected Atlanta as the 
meeting point of advantages ehould be of 
interest to the management of every com- 
pany doing business on a national scale. 


For in the Atlanta Industrial Area you 
can cut production costs. Operatirg from 
Atlanta your Southern sales organization 
will exceed the-most optimistic quota you 
care to set. 


Atlanta is Distribution City to the rich 
South. Fifteen main lines of eight great rail- 
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this Booklet! 
It contains the fundamental 
facts about Adlanta as a location 
for your Southern branch. 
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road systems radiate from here, to reach 18 
million prosperous people overnight, 70 
million in one day of travel. Men and mere 
chandise may be routed to the Southern 
territory most economically from Atlanta. 


Radiating from Atlanta, over 6000 miles 
of air mail lines in operation or under con- 
tract are bringing Distribution City within 
a few hours of all important centers. 

The Atlanta Industrial Area combines 
fundamental economies in a manner that 
produces peak profits for those whose 
branch factories are here. Labor is a major 
factor—with a ready supply of intelligent, 
willing, inherently skillful, Anglo-Saxon 
workers. Raw materials are close by and 
plentiful. Taxes are low. Power rates com- 
pare with the lowest in the country. 


These economies, plus many more, en- 
able the vroducer in the Atlanta area to 
take a betier profit, yet go into market with 
a distinct edge over his competitors in the 
old, congested centers of American Indus- 
try. And these factors, taken together 
after the most painstaking study, have 
made this a humming, busy industrial dis- 
trict. 


Your dividend rate can be influenced 
materially by Atlanta location. Ask the 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau to make an en- 
gineering study of the situation as it affects 
your business. Let us lay a complete report 
on your desk in the strictest confidence. 
This valuable cooperation is rendered 
without charge or obligation, and is yours 
if you will write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


299 Chamber of Commerce Building 


ATLAN cA 





Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 
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THE GREAT THINKERS OF THE WORLD TODAY 


have combined to write this remarkable book 






Whither 
Mankind 


A PANORAMA OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 
Edited by Charles A. Beard 


What kind of world do we live in? What 
are the gains and losses of life today as 
compared with other civilizations the 
earth has known? Are the wonders of 
science making robots of men and women 
—or demi-gods? 















Dr. Beard and his noted collaborators an- 
swer these questions in this remarkable 
and absorbing book. The modern world’s 
great thinkers between the covers of a 
single volume. 


FIRST PRINTING 
75,000 
COPIES 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 








The Famous 
Contributors 






BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


HU SHIH 


HENDRIK W, 
VAN LOON 


HOWARD L. 
MCBAIN 


EMIL LUDWIG 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


GEORGE A. 
DORSEY 


JAMES HARVEY 
ROBINSON 
LEWIS MUMFORD 
JOHN DEWEY 
CARL VAN DOREN 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 
STUART CHASE 
JULIUS KLEIN 
BEATRICE AND 
SIDNEY WEBB 
CHARLES A. 
BEARD 
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*Fill out and mail to any of the addresses 
given below to receive full particulars. 





HAMBURG -AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 


131 State St., Boston; 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia; 432 Citizens 
Nat'l Bank Blidg., Los Angeles; 574 Market St., San Francisco; 812 Olive St., St. Louis; 


288 St. James St., Montreal; 274 Main St., Winnipeg, Or local tourist 


and steamship agents 














NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Smelting & Mining Co., had been cam- 
paigning for Smith throughout Nebraska 
ali summer. Four days before election she 
entrained for Manhattan to be Governor 
Smith’s guest and “get the full benefit of 
that thrill” on Election Day. Near Elgin, 
lll., her traveling companion looked into 
Mrs. Nash’s berth, found her dead. A 
sticklesome legal question arose: could 
Mrs. Nash’s absentee vote be counted? 

4 President Samuel Vauclain of Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, publicly 
asked: “Shall we turn over this magnifi- 
cent Governmental structure to a showman 
[ Governor Smith] to be President . . . ?” 
@ Marcus Garvey, president-general of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(“back to Africa” movement; alleged 
membership, 4,000,000), who was deported 
by the U. S. last year, called from Quebec 
upon all his U. S. followers to vote for 
Smith. 

q@ A Dr. Edward O. Schaaf of Newark, 
N. J., Hooverite, was misquoted by the 
Republican National Committee and “in 
consequence” announced he would switch 
his vote to Smith. “I am thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the behavior of the Republican 
National Committee,” said irate Dr. 
Schaaf. 

€_ President Henry Noble MacCracken of 
Vassar College announced over the radio 
that the Real Issue was the church in 
politics—Volsteadism and the Klan weak- 
ening Protestantism. Some Vassar gradu- 
ates were indignant, some applauded. 

@ In Easton, Pa., a Mrs. Francis Gillespie 
made known that she, her six sisters and 
three brothers, all children of the late 
Irish-born Daniel Timony, plus their hus- 
bands, wives and 14 children of voting age, 
would all vote for Smith (34 votes). Next 
day, a Mrs. Martha Griffiths of Williams- 
town, Pa., aged 87, announced 87 votes for 
Hoover—her eleven children, 32 grand- 
children, 10 great-grandchildren, 33 sons-, 
daughters-, grandsons- and granddaugh- 
ters-in-law. 

@ InCalifornia, a woman secured a divorce 
because her pro-Smith husband punched 
her Hooverish head. 

@ Mrs. Henry Waters Taft, sister-in-law 
of the Chief Justice of the U. S., an- 
nounced herself a Smith lady, collected 
campaign money in Manhattan. Some 
people remarked that on Feb. 7, 1912, Mrs. 
Taft became a Roman Catholic. Some 
people remarked that lately Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft’s ten-year-old prognostica- 
tions about what Prohibition would lead 
to, were republished (Time, Oct. 15). 

@, John McCormack, Irish-American tenor, 
returned from Ireland and announced he 
might sing “The Star Spangled Banner” at 
the Smith rally in Madison Square Garden, 
Manhattan, “provided, of course, that I’m 
wanted.” Wanted, he sang. 

@ Recording-Secretary Mrs. Jeanette C. 
Beach of the W. C. T. U. of New York 
tried to help Hoover carry that state by 
crying out: “You have the choice of vot- 
ing for Herbert Hoover, friend of the 
people and hope of the dry cause, or for 
the other man, with alcoholized brain, who 
can’t keep sober no matter how he tries. 
. . . Do you want this to be a land of the 
free and a home of the brave, or a land 
of the spree and the home of the knave?” 
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Do you know... 
the largest railway system in America _ 


is NOT in the United States? — ) 


It is in Canada—the 22,681 miles of Canadian ee 
National Railways which span Canada from coast 
to coast. 























And Canadian National is great, not alone in mile- 
age and the vast expanse of territory which it serves, 
but also in the many and varied forms of transporta- 
tion and communication which it provides. 


Canadian National owns and operates a chain of 
distinctive year ’round hotels and summer resorts 
throughout Canada. It provides freight, express and 
telegraph service throughout the Dominion with 
connections to all parts of the world. Its steamships j 
sail the seven seas. Its eleven powerful radio stations 
broadcast from coast to coast. en 


If you are planning to visit Canada, if you are in- 
terested in Canada’s tremendous industrial and 
agricultural opportunities, Canadian National Rail- 
ways with its many activities can be of service to / 
you. For any information you desire, for rates and 
reservations call at, telephone or write to the near- 
est Canadian National office. 






OFFICES 


BOSTON 
333 Washington St. 
BUFFALO 
20 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
108 W. Adains St. 
CINCINNATI 
48 E. Fourth St 
CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave 
DETROIT 
1259 Griswold St 
DULUTH 
30 W. Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 


y Seattle 


UNITED STATES 

















LOS ANGELES 

{ 607 So. Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
618 Second Ave & 


Che gees 





pe London 4 NEW YORK 
— 505 Fifth Ave 
p iladelphiad ATLANTIC GCEAV PHILADELPHIA 
fF a Washington» i 1420-22 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave 





PORTLAND, ME. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
302 Yambill St 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No Broadway 
ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 





[[ANADIAN NATIONAL 7 


Sea Nevers The Largest Railway System in America = w=nswerow 
all parts of the world. 





OPERATING RAILWAYS »- STEAMSHIPS: HOTELS - TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE - RADIO STATIONS 
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Advertising Well Directed 


In addition to the Oakland Motor Car Company, the Campbell-Ewald Compan 


advertises the following services and products! —-— -—- ~~ - /& 
American Automobile Association; American La France Motor Trucks; Apex Electrical 
Household Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; Bon-Dee 
Golf Balls; Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs Figuring Machines; Canadian General Electric 
Co., Ltd. (institutional); Carrom Game Boards and Bridge Tables; The Car-To-Home 
Fruit Service; Caterpillar Tractors (Canada); Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated 
Corrugated Paper Boxes and Binder Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco- 
Remy Automotive Products; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company; Detroit & 
Port Huron Steamship Lines; Fireside Industries Home Arts Training; Fyr-Fyter Ex- 
tinguishers; General Motors Building; General Motors of Canada (Institutional and 
Products); Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; Holley Carburetors; J. L. 
Hudson ——— Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Keystone Watch Cases and Howard 
Watches; Kleiner, Tom Moore Cigars; S.S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; 
Link-Belt Industrial Products; C. H. McAleer Automobile Polishing Products; 
Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; National University Society Business 
Coaching; National Bank of Commerce; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson- 
Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Olds Motor Cars; Paintex Fabric Paints; Panama Mail 
Steamship Co.; Pontiac Motor Cars; Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion 
Springs; Rambler All-Metal Aeroplanes (Canada); Sawyer-Massey Road Machinery 
(Canada); Shotwell Marshmallows; Silent Automatic Oil Burners; Taylor Caps for Men; 
Union Title and Guaranty Service; Union Trust Service; United Motors Service; Webster 
Cigars; White Star Steamship Lines; Wolsey Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 


7 3 7 7 7 7 7 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle; 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada—Campbell-Ewald Limited, Toronto; Montreal 


‘Advertising Well Directed’? is a booklet describing 
Campbell-Ewald service, personyel and organiza- 
tion . . . address our Detroit office for a copy 


The success of the Oakland Motor Car 


Company during recent years constitutes 
one of the brightest chapters in automo- 
tive history. Thirty-six months ago 
Oakland ranked fifteenth in the in- 
dustry. Today it is the fifth largest 


builder of motor cars in the world. 


Oakland is a Campbell-Ewald client. 
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NO WONDER 
THEY STARED! 


N error in dress—particularly 

when attired in formal clothes— 
is outlandish to those who know. Yet 
many men wear one style of stud, 
another style link or vest button— 
and wonder why people stare!There 
is only one correct form—studs, 
links and vest buttons must all be 
alike. Convention further requires 
that black enamel or dark mother- 
of-pearl dress jewelry be worn with 
tuxedo; white mother-of-pearl with 
full dress. 


Correctness in every detail comes 
with all Krementz Evening Jewelry. 
The complete sets in which it is sold 
consist of links, studs and vest but- 
tons that match—as they must. The 
good-looking, stylish designs and 
the irreproachable Krementz qual- 
ity constitute real assets to a man’s 


appearance. 


The rich leatherette case, in which 
all Krementz Dress Sets are sold, 
has made them popular and well- 
thought-of gifts. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 


No. 2082—Full Dress 
Set. White mother-of- 
pearl centers; Krem- 
entz Quality white metal 
rims. Complete, $7.50. 


Other sets to $50. 





CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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Many Mansions 


Stretched eastward from Manhattan in 
the shape of a candle-flame, lies Long 
Island. Here, in a country made for 
pleasure, live socially-minded persons who 
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DELANO 
. went to the Beaux Arts with Aldrich. 


dart to their diversions along concealed 
and crooked trails, inserted through the 
woods or strewn upon the shore. Their 
houses, lying between hills or built above 
bright beaches, are walled with forests 
and reticent behind curling crives. Who 
builds them and makes them beautiful? 

There occurred in Manhattan last week 
a party which partially answered both 
questions. The party was given to cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of their part- 
nership, by the firm of Delano and Aldrich, 
architects, to their clients. Since Delano 
and Aldrich are architects who have made 
the kind of houses which rich people like 
to live in, their clients came to the party 
gratefully and bearing gifts; Ambassador 
Dwight Whitney Morrow sent by airplane 
from Mexico two silver bowls. 

Other clients, who desired to make am- 
bitious and tangible presents, were dis- 
suaded by the architects who suggested 
a more practical scheme. In pursuance of 
this scheme Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Rob- 
inson, poet and sister to the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, presented “a sum of money 
[contributed by the guests at the party] 
to the American Institute of Architects to 
establish a fund to enable French students 
of architecture to visit the United States 
to study the work done here, which will 
help to repay in a small way the gener- 
osity of the French Government to the 
many American students who have re- 
ceived their education, free of charge, at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris.” 

Good architects, like good doctors, re- 
sent publicity. There is nothing preten- 
tious about the firm of Delano and Aldrich. 
The building in which they work, design- 
ing perhaps 30 mansions every year, as 
well as office buildings, schools and 
churches, is an old stable neatly rebuilt 


into studios and little rooms. At its front 
are some of the little round windows which, 
erroneously enough, have come to be re- 
garded as identification discs upon the 
works of Delano and Aldrich. 

Actually, there is no way in which an 
architect who designs country houses can 
sign his work with his style. Every patron 
has some notion of his own, every site is 
different. Yet Delano and Aldrich, now 
that they are to their branch of the pro- 
fession what Cram and Ferguson or Mc- 
Kim, Mead and White are to theirs, are 
generally allowed a fairly free hand in 
their designs. They prefer to arrange, not 
the house alone, but the grounds and 
gardens which go with it. 

William Adams Delano and Chester 
Holmes Aldrich have always been brack- 
eted together. They went to the Beaux 
Arts together in Paris in 1896; both 
started to work with Carrere and Has- 
tings; their partnership has been free from 
squabbles and disagreements. 

When the Prince of Wales came to Long 
Island he stayed at J. A. Burden’s house, 
which Delano and Aldrich built; they were 
consultant architects when the roof of the 
White House needed fixing. The Colony 
Club in Manhattan is some of their work, 
as is the institution where girls prepare 
for membership, Miss Chapin’s School 
which has just opened; likewise St. Ber- 
nard’s School, and the Knickerbocker Club, 
where good St. Bernard boys will go if 
they are lucky. Even Otto Kahn, when 
he decreed his stately pleasure dome at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., called upon 
Delano and Aldrich; they built it for him. 


Betty Compton 

Rakish is Broadway’s Betty Compton. 
She sways in luscious curves about the 
stage. With a maximum of temptation she 
ululates the ditties of the Gershwin broth- 
ers. Friskily she tapdances. Languidly 
she intones between-us-girls dialog. People 
ogle through their binoculars, applaud 
mightily. Yet in 148 years no one will 
remember her. 

Demure was London’s Betty Compton. 
Her smile was mischievous but reliable. 
She lived 148 years ago, but she is still 
remembered. Reason: Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds painted her portrait. At the time she 
was 20. She was the daughter of the 7th 
Earl of Northampton. Her combined hair 
& wigs piled up enormously above her 
white brow, bright eyes, little pointed chin. 
She concealed her slenderness in an em- 
bonpoint of drapery, revealed the toes of 
her slippers. Sir Joshua painted her 
against an expanse of foliage. Her parents 
paid him about $1,050. It meant nothing 
to debutante Betty. When she went home 
she called Sir Joshua “a pompous little 
man.” Later she became Lady Cavendish, 
presented her Lord with eleven children, 
died at the age of 74. 

The portrait has always remained in the 
family. But last week Baron Chesham, 
Lady Betty’s great grandson, decided he 
could afford to part with it. For Man- 
hattan’s Knoedler Galleries offered more 
than $500,000 on behalf of an anonymous 
U.S. collector, record price for a Reynolds. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, proudly throws the 
searchlight of publicity on the products 
of this great manufacturing community. 


Tue great plant of the Norton 
Company in Worcester takes the 
abrasives from electric furnaces at 
Niagara Falls and makes them into 
grinding wheels, refractories, lab- 
oratory ware, floor and stair tile, 
porous plates and pulpstones. 


Here are made Norton Grinding 
Machines by means of which grind- 
ing wheels perform precision cutting 


in great quantity production and 
mechanical perfection. 


Whatever your requirements in the 
form of abrasives, grinding or grind- 
ing machines, or any other Worces- 


ter products, we will be glad to place 
you in touch with a safe source 
of supply. 


Worcester Chamber 9 Commerce 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





MADE IN WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Some of Worcester’s 500 manufacturing plants are the world’s largest producers in their lines. 
Among the thousands of products are the following leaders: 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS DRYERS MACHINE TOOLS REFRACTORIES TEXTILE MACHINERY 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS ENVELOPES MICROMETERS ROLLING MILLS TIRE FABRIC 
BELTING FIREARMS MILLING MACHINES ROTARY PRESS BLANKETS VACUUM CLEANERS 
BLOWERS FLOOR TILE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS SCREWS VALENTINES 
BOILERS GRINDING MACHINES OVERALLS SHOES WALL PAPER 
BRUSiIES GRINDING WHEELS PAPER MAKING MACHINERY SMALL TOOLS WATER METERS 
CARPETS AND RUGS HARDWARE PLANERS SOLE LEATHER WIRE 

CASTINGS LABELING MACHINERY PRESSED METAL SPRINGS WIRE FABRICS 
CHAIRS LATHES PULPSTONES SPRINKLERS WIRE GOODS 
CORSETS AND UNDERWEAR’ LEATHER GOODS RADIOS STOKERS WIRE MACHINERY 
CRANKSHAFTS LOOMS RAILWAY CARS STRUCTURAL STEEL WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
DROP FORGINGS LUNCH CARS RAZORS TEXTILES WRENCHES 








TIME 
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| ROCKIES 
~ BROADMOOR 
| HANGAR 


é awaits you 


XCLUSIVELY for guests,The 
Broadmoor has built a free 


fireproof 100’x100’ hangar 


ii an 


word and hotel motors will 
i meet your party. You will 
enjoy flying here. Air-mail 
i markers—and Pikes Peak— 
make the route easy to 


follow. 


The Broadmoor seeks to 
provide everything that can 
increase amusement or com- 
fort. Hence the new han- 


gar. Hence a big addition 
to make the Golf Club a 


complete recreational unit. 


ree Tee 
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golf course under way. 
Hence new boulevards, 
a new reservoir— constant 


development! 


BROADMOOR. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 
SPARKLING WATERS 


Always open. Reservations dire@, or at: 


The Ritz, New York; 
23, Haymarket, London; 
11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris. 





at Colorado Springs’ fine | 
municipal airport. Send | 


Hence the second 18-hole 


i 


SPORT 


Records 


Huge Salvatore Ruggirello, 6 ft. 4 in. 
tall, 215 pounds in weight, entered a prize- 
ring in Paris and was knocked out by 
Primo Carnera, 6 ft. 11 in. tall, 266 pounds 
in weight. 








In Chicago, 14 teams in a six-day bicycle 
race rode 29 miles in the first hour. In 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., one Tony Chico ped- 
alled a bicycle without stopping for 27 
hrs., 254 min. 


_—— 
Football 


Herewith a summary of important 
goings-on on football fields last week. 
Those teams, victorious or defeated, which 
were favored to win by experts and sports- 
men are printed in italics: 


EAST 
Yale 18, Dartmouth o. 
Georgetown 7, New York University 2. 
Columbia 0, Cornell o. 
Boston College 60, Manhattan 6, 
Pittsburgh 18, Syracuse o. 
Harvard 39, Lehigh o. 
Army 38, De Pauw 12. 
Navy 37, West Virginia Wesleyan o. 
MIDWEST 


Northwestern 10, Minnesota 9. 
Nebraska 20, Kansas o. 
Michigan 3, Jilinois o. 

Jowa State 13, Oklahoma o. 


SOUTH 
Florida 71, Sewanee 6. 
Tennessee 57, Carson-Newman o. 
Vanderbilt 14, Kentucky o. 
Georgia Tech 32, Oglethorpe 7. 
Georgia 13, Alabama Poly o. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Southern California 10, Stanford o. 
California 13, Oregon o. 


INTERSECTIONAL 
Ohio State 6, Princeton 6. 
Notre Dame 9, Penn State o. 
Penn 20, Chicago 13. 


Wisconsin 15, Alabama o. 
UNBEATEN 

Army 

Nebraska 


Georgia Tech 

Carnegie Tech 

Iowa 

Florida 

Boston College 

Tennessee 

Georgetown 

Vanderbilt 

Ohio State (1 tie) 

Wisconsin (1 tie) 

Southern Califorhia (1 tie) 

Princeton (2 ties) 

Dope. Eastern games were played last 
week in wet weather which made the ball 


as hard to hold as a small and angry pig. 
Columbia held Cornell for downs on the 
one inch line. Kenneth Provincial beat 
New York University for Georgetown by 
scuttling 87 yards for a touchdown. The 
population of Blair, Ohio, sat in the stands 
at Columbus, wearing ribbons and buttons, 
to watch Native Mike Miles of Princeton 
help score on Ohio State. 

The football player who has scored the 
most points this season is Kenneth Strong 
of New York University. The members of 
the Princeton team eat meals prepared by 
a small man, black as a raven, whose name 
is Swan. In the field house at Penn there 
is a notice on the bulletin board prescrib- 
ing what Penn players must do each hour 
they are traveling to games. 


AERONAUTICS 








Graf Zeppelin’s Return 

Just as the German airship Graf Zeppe- 
lin hovered over her home port Friedrichs- 
hafen last week, the German Lloyd sea- 
ship Columbus moored fast to her Man- 
hattan dock. Aboard her was James Leslie 
Kincaid, retired brigadier-general of the 
New York National Guard. And while 
German crowds howled their hochs at the 
Graf Zeppelin’s safe, record-breaking re- 
turn, General Kincaid growled his grouch 
at U. S. aviation. 

He had attended the recent International 
Aero Exhibition at Berlin. No U. S. air- 
craft were there, only two Whirlwind 
motors hidden in foreign planés and a pic- 
ture book of other U. S. motors and ma- 
chines. General Kincaid was ashamed. 
“T felt,” said he last week, “like turning 
up my coat collar and slinking away.” He 
noted too that “Germany has 60 cities 
linked by air transport now. Over this 
network is maintained a constant fast 
transport of mail, passengers and freight. 
No other country in the world has any- 
thing to compare with it.” 

But General Kincaid, who now is pro- 
fessionally director of three airways sys- 
tems operating between Boston and New 
York, New York and Montreal, and AIl- 
bany and Cleveland,* knew well that he 
was grumbling rhetorically. 

Last year U. S. commercial planes flew 
close to 6,000,000 miles, German planes 
about 5,750,000. This year U. S. planes 
will have flown nearly 12,000,000 miles. 
Because the area is 20 times as large as 
Germany’s, there is vaster opportunity for 
the expansion of the U. S. industry. 

The Graf Zeppelin, now Germany’s 
most famed airship, on her return flight 
from the U. S. to Germany, covered the 
4,500 miles in 71 hr., 12 min. That was 
10 hours faster than any of the four 
other trans-Atlantic airship trips. The 
record: 

Hrs. Mins. 

Graf Zeppelin (eastward). 71 12 

Graf Zeppelin (westward) .111 30 

R-34 (eastward, 1919)... .108 12 

Los Angeles (westward)... 81 17 

The British R-34’s fast flight was from 
New York to England, and over a wind- 
blown distance 800 miles less than the 
Graf Zeppelin’s return trip.t 

That return journey last week was ter- 
rific for the airship’s crew. East of New- 
foundland they headed into a gale. It 
threatened to crack up the boat. Dr. Hugo 
Eckener headed into the wind and slowed 
his motors. The wind blew him backwards 
at the rate of 324 ft. a second. 

Eventually he gained headway towards 
the Bay of Biscay. There again a storm 
bumped him. But he shouldered through 
it, over fog-clouded Nantes, over hazy 
Tours, over Lake Constance. The Hallow- 
e’en moon watched him. And as the sun 
rose for All Saints’ Day he dipped his Graf 
Zeppelin’s nose down towards the howling 
German crowds and his hangars at Fried- 
richshafen. 


*Colonial Air Transport, Western Airways, 
Canadian-Colonial Western Airways. Also, he 
is president of the American Hotels Corp. 

+The Cunarder Mauretania, fastest ship, has 


crossed the Atlantic in 122 hours. 
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safe, harmless, never overheats 


EVEREADY 


TIME 


PRESTONE 


(TRADEMARK) 
For the Preparation of 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 


You can drive all winter with perfect 
safety and freedom from worry if you 
protect your car now with one supply 
of Eveready Prestone, the perfect anti- 
freeze. You can use your car every 
day, all winter, through cold or warm 
weather without worry or concern 
about freezing or overheating. FEver- 
eady Prestone never deteriorates in use 
and never causes a car to overheat. 


Here at last is an anti-freeze without 
a fault—a product marketed and guar- 
anteed by National Carbon Company, 
Inc., makers of Eveready Flashlights 
and Eveready Radio Batteries — an 
anti-freeze that has been developed by 
extensive scientific research to meet 
every specification of the U. S. Bureau 


of Standards for “an ideal anti-freeze.” 


Eveready Prestone will not boil 
away, evaporate or deteriorate in any 
way while in service. It is odorless. It 
will not mar the paint or corrode the 
materials of the circulating system. It 





will not leave deposits. It is as free- 
flowing as water and will not become 
sluggish at low temperatures. Ever- 
eady Prestone is the perfect anti-freeze 
—welcomed by motorists everywhere 
as the most satisfactory answer to the 
problem of winter protection. 

Eveready Prestone has the unquali- 
fied endorsement of leading motor-car 
manufacturers, motor fleet operators 
and thousands of individual users. 
They have found it to provide unfail- 
ing, trouble-free protection under every 
condition of winter driving. 

Eveready Prestone is used to protect 
the huge, costly engines of dirigibles 
against freezing, a danger that necessi- 


tates the surest safeguard. You can 
protect your own car. with the same 
assurance ot permanent safety. 


Eveready Prestone is not an ordinary 
mixture or solution. It is an entirely 


new conception of an anti-freeze—sold 
in pure, undiluted form. It costs more 
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points of 
superiority 


1 Gives complete protection 

2, Does not boil away 

3 Positively will not damage 
cooling system 

4 Will not heat up a motor 


5 Will not affect paint or var- 
nish 

6 Non-inflammable 

7 Odorless 


8 Does not become viscous 
at low temperatures; will 
not decompose at high tem- 
peratures 















Q Never deteriorates — eco- 
nomical to use 






initially, but less is required to give 
complete protection. It represents the 
best possible investment in protection 
because only one supply is needed. 
‘Trust the safety of your car to the most 
thoroughly satisfactory anti-freeze ever 
discovered. Protect your car today with 


Eveready Prestone. 


Manufactured for 
‘NATIONAL CarRBON Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City 


By Carpe aNnp Carson CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





Units of Union Carbide ‘ and Carbon Corporation 


Eveready Prestone 
does not contain any 
alcohol or glycerine. 


Each Eveready Prestone 
can is sealed with a special 
safety cap that protects the 
purchaser against the pos- 
sibility of substitution or 
adulteration. Look for this 


cap, 
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RELIGION 


Mott to Ramsey 


When the president of a $10,000,000 
concern resigns it is usually for one of 
these reasons: 1) he is old, stockholders 
demand younger blood; 2) he is ineffi- 
cient, stockholders demand bigger returns; 
3) he is dishonest, stockholders demand 





a it. Was agen ag 
7 " ae x 
ame or'gt for fall year. Send 


WMPathinder,Dept-69 Washington, D.C. «a 


TIME 


integrity; 4) he is unwanted, there has 
been a merger. But when Fred W. Ram- 
sey, president of the Cleveland Metal 
Products Co. resigned six years ago he 
was neither 1) old, his age was 42; 2) 
inefficient, he had helped his concern to 
succeed; 3) dishonest, nor 4) unwanted. 
Having succeeded in business, during a 
quarter-century of sedulous attention to it, 
he is now free to go the remaining steps 
to the top in Y. M. C. A. work, for con- 
temporaneously with his personal expan- 
sion in business he had grown in wisdom 
and understanding and position in the 
Association. 

Thus Fred W. Ramsey became presi- 
dent of the National Council, assuming 
nominal leadership of the Y. M. C. A,, 
which has a U. S. property value of circa 
$200,000,000. And, finally, he will be 





In every Colt Revolver perfect 
alignment of the barrel with 
each cylinderchamber is prov- 
en with accurately ground 
“rvange” gauges in the hands 
of Colt’s most trusted 
craftsmen. 


rom Pride of Craftsmanship 
to Pride of Ownership 


ACH of the thousand-and-one operations in 
the production of a COLT Revolver or Auto- 


lj{you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, end us your name. 
Women, too, may enroll. 
We want you to have our 
Catalog No. 33; Ask for it. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco. Calif 
eo e=aoa=@=saeeee 


matic Pistol is accomplished with an affectionate 
craftsmanship that neither knows nor seeks an 
easy road to perfection. 

In the manufacture of Colt fire arms nothing is 
left to chance. Not content with steels of flawless 
quality, forgings of unbelievable exactness and 
machinesof micrometer precision,all COLT parts 
are gauged, finished, fitted and inspected by hand. 
Before a COLT firearm is finally targeted it must 
pass successfully nearly two hundred critical in- 
spections by unhurried craftsmen who realize 
their obligation to you. 

Every act performed in the COLT Armories is a 
step toward that ideal of quality, durability, reli- 
ability and accuracy which has made your COLT 
a “special job” for you. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ready on Jan. 1, 1929, to take the General 


.Secretaryship of the Association. 


Canadian-born Fred W. Ramsey began 
as stockroom boy with the Perfection 
Stove Co. (subsequently absorbed by the 


©U.& U. 
Frep W. RAMSEY 


Ubiquitous in drives. 


Cleveland Metal Products Co.). Then in 
his mid-teens, he joined the Cleveland 
Y. M. C. A. and soon became, in se- 
quential progression, star Boarder, among 
other things. At one point during his 
religio-business career he was about to 
leave business to become a “Y” secretary, 
but a factory manager died, Ramsey took 
the job of expanding the plant. As a di- 
rector of the potent Cleveland Trust Co., 
onetime president of the Cleveland Alu- 
minum Rolling Mills Co., Cleveland Foun- 
dry Co., financial tactician of the 1924 Y. 
M. C. A. drive for $3,000,000, ubiquitous 
figure in all Cleveland drives, onetime na- 
tional treasurer of the Association, Y- 
Worker Ramsey qualifies also as a tycoon. 
Said many a lesser Y-worker: “His will 
be a business administration.” 

Largely through the work of the present 
incumbent, Dr. John R. Mott, the posi- 
tion of General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion has come to be regarded as “most 
potent lay position in the religious world.” 
Born in Livingston Manor, N. Y., Dr. 
Mott spent his boyhood in Postville, Iowa. 
He and his father, a lumber dealer, were 
“converted” by a secretary from Des 
Moines when the younger Mott was 14 
years old. He was graduated from Cor- 
nell University* in 1888 and the same 
year he went to Mount Hermon, Mass., 
attended the Bible study class of Dwight 
L. Moody, uneducated, forceful evange- 
list. Since that time Dr. Mott has had an 
unbroken connection with the Y. M. C. A. 
More than any other individual he is 
credited with bringing the Y. M. C. A. to 
its present $200,000,000 status, and to a 
place in world esteem which makes it, 
unlike many another religious or semi- 
religious body, internationally and pro- 
vincially welcome. Abundantly energetic, 
Dr. Mott is that type of man who would 
call that day grand on which he was called 
dynamic. His workday begins 10 minutes 
before he takes a commuters’ train from 


*Not Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
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Montclair, N. J., to Manhattan. At the ! 


station he is met by his secretary, begins 
immediately to dictate letter after letter 
and continues dictating across the Hudson. 
Luncheon is to him no gastronomic inter- 
lude; it is incidental to concurrent confer- 
ences. His secretaries have been young 
college men, whom he keeps until they 
want to go elsewhere, but meanwhile he 
takes them upon his many travels. He 
keeps personal letters, family pictures, 
in a safe at his Montclair home, thereby 
facilitating the work of a future Boswell. 
His resignation (made a fortnight ago, 
effective Jan. 1) leaves him free to give 
more time to his duties as chairman of the 
International Missionary Council, a posi- 
tion which takes him to Europe & Asia. 

Mott & Ramsey continue the work be- 
gun by one George Williams, clerk in a 
London draper’s establishment, before 
either Ramsey or Mott was born. In 1844 
Clerk Williams and a dozen God-fearing 
fellows formed a _ discussion-and-prayer 
group which they called the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Six years later 
there were chapters in Montreal & Boston; 
eight years later the first collegiate “Y” 
was formed at the University of Virginia. 








Christened. Paul Joseph William 
Ziluca, great grandson of General Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi, famed liberator of Italy. 
His father: Captain Joseph N. Ziluca, war 
veteran, engineer & architect of Green- 
wich, Conn. His mother: Donna Joseph- 
ine Ziluca, sister of General Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi of Stamford. His godfather: Sir 
Thomas Lipton. 


—o—- 

Engaged. Elisabeth Wyatt of Manhat- 
tan, descendant of Van Rensselaer pat- 
roons, popular amateur dancer who ap- 
peared professionally in Oh Kay; to 
William A. Russell, Boston scion. 


ee een 
Engaged. Oliver Malcolm Wallop, one- 
time Yale poloist, second son of the Earl 
& Countess of Portsmouth, of Barton 
House, Morchard Bishop, Devonshire, 
England; and Jean Moore, daughter of 
Edward Small Moore, Manhattan capital- 
ist (cans, biscuits, railways, banks). At 
the death of his older brother in 1925, 
Young Wallop’s father succeeded to the 
Earldom. Formerly he had been a Wyom- 
ing rancher, a naturalized U. S. citizen. 
een 
Married. Ella Victoria Herbert of 
Manhattan, daughter of the late famed 
composer Victor Herbert; and Robert 
Stevens Bartlett of Binghampton, N. Y.; 
in Manhattan. 
—o—— 


Married. Alicia Calles, 18, daughter of 
Plutarco Elias Calles, President of Mex- 
ico; and Jorge Almada, 22, scion of sugar 
planters in the State of Sinaloa; in Mexico 
City. 

Married. Major Jordan Lawrence Mott 
3d of Santa Catalina Island, Calif., grand- 
son of the late Ironmaster Jordan Law- 
rence Mott; and Mrs. Frances Hewett 
Bowne (Frances Gibson), onetime oper- 
etta singer (The Chocolate Soldier); in 


our doctor will tell you 


THAT more often he prescribes “plenty of 
exercise” than he doesdrugs as curative and 
preventative. Right eating and exercise is 
the first simple rule for health. 


But, you may say, I can govern my diet, 
but where and how get the systematic ex- 
ercise, when time is fleeting, and business 
and social demands are many and multi- 
plying? Walking, golfing, swimming—even 
the matutinal daily dozen—require time 
and wherewithal! 


Your doctor has an answer—“SAVAGE 
HEALTH MOTOR,” the scientific vibra- 
tory mechanical exerciser and reducer. He 
knows that for ailments due to under- 
exercising and over-eating, The Savage 
Health Motor is beneficial and economical, 
because its pleasant, stimulating, vibratory 


massage enlivens the vital organs, speeds 
circulation, aids digestion, elimination and 
sleep, in fact rejuvenates the entire system. 

The illustration tells the story. Place this 
portable health motor on table, desk or 
window ledge; its adjustable anchor strap 
holds it against the pull of the oscillator 
belt (easily removable); attach cord to 
nearest electrical outlet, touch the switch 
and away go lethargy and lassitude. 

The Savage Health Motor is compact, 
portable, vibrationless and silent in opera- 
tion. And its price ($122.50 East of the 
Mississippi) is well within the means of 
the many. 

The interesting story, “The Spirit of 
Health,” gives details. Ask for it today. 
Address 


SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of Savage Arms Corporation 


Makers of the famous Savage-Stevens Sporting Arms, the Savage 
Wringerless Washer and Savage All Electric Ironing Machine. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Bedington Liddiatt & Co., Ltd., London, Eng, 


SAVAGE 
HEALTH MOTOR 


W Exerciser AnD REDUCER 


Patents applied for by J. GC. De Remet 


SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, Dept. T 


Utica, N. Y. 


I am interested in keeping and looking fit, Send me your story, “The Spirit of Health.” 


9 cash Rea. 


State 
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Merced, Calif. In 1912 Major Mott eloped 
from New York with Mrs. Bowne. He 
left his wife, two children; she left Manu- 
facturer Bowne. They shipped as purser 
& stewardess aboard a British freighter. 
In Japan Major Mott received the Order 
of the Rising Sun, edited a temperance 
monthly, wrote stories. Eight years ago 
Mr. Bowne divorced his wife. Last year 
the first Mrs. Mott consented to a divorce. 


Married. Louise Vinci Querra, “Queen 
of Nebraska Bootleggers”; and Earl Man- 
ning, onetime dry agent; in Glenwood, 
Iowa. Agent Manning arrested Queen 
Querra, fell in love, joined her racket, was 
arrested, languished in Leavenworth, was 
recently released. 


a 

Married. Alexander Szabo, for the 12th 

time; at Budapest, where he is a famed 

actor. “God made me to be a husband,” 

said he to reporters, “and all my wives 
helped me to pass my days agreeably.” 


Married. Princess Zenaida Mihailovna 
Cantacuzene, great granddaughter of 
Ulysses Simpson Grant; and John Cold- 
brook Hanbury-Williams, son of Major 
General Sir John Hanbury-Williams of 
London; in Washington, D. C. President 
& Mrs. Coolidge attended the wedding. 

— 

Married. Nourah Chard, private secre- 
tary to Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, wife of the 
Prime Minister of England; and Sir Ron- 
ald Waterhouse, London investment 


TIME 


banker, onetime private secretary to Prime 
Ministers Bonar Law, Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, Stanley Baldwin. 
— 
Separated. Mrs. Georgene Daw Whit- 
tlesey; from Percival Wilcox Whittlesey, 


Omnipotent Oom of a love cult in Nyack, 
iS Y. 


aN. 


rinaiaila distin. 
Sued for Divorce. Dr. Benvenuto 
Hauptmann of Berlin, son of famed Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, German poet & drama- 
tist; by Princess Elizabeth of Schaum- 
burg Lippe. : 

a 

Elected. Guy C. Smith, Chicago ad- 
man; to be president of the Association 
of National Advertisers; at their roth 
annual convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

—— 

Elected. Arthur Train, Manhattan 
author, creator of the Mr. Tutt series in 
the Satevepost ; to be President of the Au- 
thors’ League of America; in Manhattan. 


—_©>—_ 

Elected. Dr. Frank Parker Day, one- 
time Second Lieutenant in the King’s Colo- 
nial Imperial Yeomanry, Major of the 28th 
New Brunswick Dragoons; Master of Arts 
at Christ Church (The House), Oxford, 
college boxer, crew man; English lecturer 
at Swarthmore College, as president of 
Union College to succeed Dr. Charles Alex- 
ander Richmond, resigned. 

—<>—_ 

Re-elected. George Middleton, Man- 

hattan playwright (The House of a Thou- 





5 ps chief reason you sce 
distinguished older men 
wearing Burberry overcoats 
is because they acquired the 
habit when they were young. 
They learned years ago that 
Burberrys have warmth with- 
out weight, and have style 


with ease. 


FOR THE NAME OF THE NEAREST 
BURBERRY DEALER, WRITE TO 
OUR NEW YORK WHOLESALE 
OFFICE—14 EAST 38™ STREET 


aE. M. Ring George V 
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sand Candles, Polly With a Past); to the 
presidency of The Dramatists’ Guild of the 
Authors’ League of America; in Manhat- 
tan. 

--- 49 ——— 

Died. Noel Morris, 24, direct descend- 
ant of the late Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, son of Dave Hennen Morris, 
Manhattan barrister & corporation official; 
by suicide; in Manhattan. Earlier in the 
same evening Son Morris had heard Jann- 
haiiser at the Metropolitan, had written 
in his diary: ‘Tannhaiiser wasn’t brave 
enough to stick it out, but I have the 
courage to do it.” It was recalled that 
48 years ago, in Hanover, Germany, 16- 
year-old Francis Morris, uncle of Noel 
Morris, shot himself after hearing the 
opera Traviata. 

_—" 

Died. Capt. Charles B. D. Collyer, 32, 
and Harry Tucker, 34, famed trans-Con- 
tinental flyers, flying the Lockheed-Vega 
plane, Vankee Doodle, following a crash 
in the Bradshaw Mountains, Arizona, in 
an attempt to make another West-East 
flight. Recently they made a record for 
an East-West non-stop flight—24 hours 
51 minutes. With John Henry Mears, 
theatrical producer, Capt. Collyer estab- 
lished, last July, the round-the-world rec- 
ord (airplane & steamship) in 23 days. 
Last August, Tucker with Arthur Goebel 
piloting the same Yankee Doodle, flew 
from Los Angeles to Curtis Field, L. I., in 
18 hours 58 minutes, fastest non-stop Con- 
tinental flight for either direction. 

a eS 

Died. Howard E. Wurlitzer, 57, band 
instrument tycoon of Cincinnati, son of 
the late Rudolph Wurlitzer, who founded 
the Wurlitzer Co.; of influenza; in Man- 
hattan. 

Died. Robert Lansing, 64, Secretary of 
State under President Wilson: of heart 
disease; in Washington, D. C. (see p. 7). 


a eee 


Died. Richard Hudnut, 66, U. S. per- 
fume tycoon, onetime Manhattan druggist; 
in Juan-les-Pins, France. 

Died. Theodore Reinach, 68, famed 
French barrister, historian, archaeologist, 
Jewish leader, authority on comparative 
religion, Hellenic literature, brother of 
Salomon Reinach, president of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle; in Paris. 

Died. Otto Marc Eidlitz, 68, president 
of Marc Eidlitz & Son, famed Manhattan 
building constructors (American Tel. & 
Tel., J. P. Morgan building, Yale’s Hark- 
ness Quadrangle); of stomach disorder; 
in Manhattan. Mr. Eidlitz was the son of 
Founder Marc Eidlitz, who came to the 
U. S. from Bohemia in 1847, who built 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House. 

cesta cain 

Died. Levi W. Hutton, 68, capitalist & 
philanthropist of Spokane, Wash.; of 
diabetes; in Spokane. His fortune was 
made in the lead-silver mining boom in 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Most modern is 
the Hutton settlement in Spokane, where 
80 orphans are housed on 300 acres. 

—¢——_ 

Died. The Rev. Francis James Finn, 
70, able Catholic educator & author of 
boys’ boeks,-of Cincinnati. Father Finn’s 
works include Claude Lightfoot, Ethelred 
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Preston, That Football Game, Sunshine 


and Freckles. 
—— 


Died. Walter Rockefeller Comfort, 70, 
for 25 years president of the famed Reid 
Ice Cream Co. of Manhattan, able Meth- 
odist layman; of pneumonia & paralysis; 
in Manhattan. 

ae aon 

Died. William Hamlin Childs, 71, 
cleansing powder tycoon (Bon Ami) of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; of acute appendicitis; 
in Manhattan. Mr. Childs casually ac- 
cepted a formula in part payment of a 
debt, developed Bon Ami from it. Experts 
recalled that Lydia Pinkham’s formula was 
accepted by the lady as part payment also. 

O— 

Died. Cora Jane Flood, 73, daughter 
of the late famed James G. Flood, pioneer 
Californian; in San Francisco. 


—_—o——_ 

Died. George Nixon Black, 86, Boston 
capitalist & philanthropist, onetime larg- 
est individual taxpayer in the city; in Bos- 
ton. Servants Gombi & Robrisch were 
willed $73,000. 

Died. Richard Albert Howard, 97, of 
Sterling City, Tex., one of the three last 
veterans of the Mexican War; of heart 
disease; in Sterling City. 


ee 
Died. Mrs. Mary A. Waterhouse, 103, 
of Scarboro, Me., who two months ago 
enjoyed an airplane flight over Scarboro 
and Old Orchard; in Scarboro. 


MISCELLANY 
“Time brings all things.” 


Knaak 

In Lake Bluff, Ill., one Elfrieda Knaak 
died of burns as a result of crawling or 
being pushed into the furnace under the 
police station. 


Bite 


In Chicago, burglars entered the home 
of William Fricke. Mrs. William Fricke’s 
police dog slept while they stole $1,000 
worth of property. When the police came 
in response to the calls of Mrs. William 
Fricke, her police dog rushed at them and 
bit them severely. 


o—- 


Nuns 

In Gatineau Point, Quebec, a convent 
caught fire. Sisters Annette, Margaret 
Marie and Superior Ste. Cyrille stood at 
the top of a fire escape calling for help. 
But they were attired only in night-gowns; 
when a fireman approached them they ran 
back into the convent and were burned to 
death. 


as 
Downstairs 


In Hackensack, N. J., a robber entered 
the home of one Alexander A. Altschuler, 
stole 14 suits of clothes and prepared to 
leave. In leaving, he woke Mrs. Alexander 
A. Altschuler who said sleepily, ““Where 
are you going?” “Downstairs, my dear,” 
said the robber softly. Supposing the rob- 
ber to be Alexander A. Altschuler, Mrs. 
Altschuler went to sleep; the robber went 
downstairs and far away. 
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OLLS-ROYCE 
Pzckwack 


Pickwick cs-419-xH will indicate 
of a used Rolls-Royce, the kind of 


at Resale 


to those interested in the purchase 
cars which are available. They offer 


new-car safety, performance, comfort and appearance, at attractive prices. 


Specifications 


Cuassts—Thoroughly reconditioned 
to give new-car performance. 

Coacnwork—Type, Sedan. Divi- 
sion back of driver converts it easily 
for chauffeur driving. 

SgeatiNG Capacitry—Roomy accom- 
modations for seven passengers make 
this an ideal family car. 

Finisse—Newly refinished in Marine 


blue—black fenders and upper body. 

Upnotstery—New tan Bedford Cord. 

Price—$8ooo. Terms arranged with- 
out finance charge. Your present car 
taken in exchange. 

Only a minute inspection would 
reveal the fact that this is not a new 
car, just out of the Rolls-Royce— 
Brewster works. 


Similar facts about the seven types of coachwork offered at resale 
from $4000 to $12,000 may be obtained through all Rolls-Royce 
branches. If interested, arrangements will be made for an inspection 
of any particular car and a 1oo-mile trial trip. 


Booklet 


on request 


ROLLS ROYCE 


New Yorx—s8th St. at Eighth Ave. 
Newark—190 Washington St. 
Boston—1035 Commonwealth Ave. 
Cuicaco—123 Oak Street, East 
Cincinnati—1t East 8th St. 

Los ANGELES—3 136 Wilshire Blvd. 
CLEVELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. 


PrrtssurGH—3939 Forbes St. 

San Francisco—461 Post St. 
Cotumsus—362 East Broad St. 
PuitapeLpx1A—Walnut and 21st Sts. 
Montreat—4oro St. Catherine St., W. 
SprinGFieELD, Mass.—454 Bridge St. 
Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 
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This 100% 


Wheat food 
Ends 502 Days 


Delicious flavor conceals all 
the nourishment of full whole 
wheat—nature’s cure for that 
“not sick—not well” feeling 


ERE’S nothing definite the matter, but 

you're just not feeling like yourself. Head 

heavy, step less firm, skin sallow—you get into 
the dangerous habit of taking medicines. 


Despite doctors’ warnings, you depend on 
laxatives to restore that zest, that missing lus- 
tre to your eyes, to correct faulty elimination 
and frequent headaches. Distasteful bran is 
sometimes a substitute. 


Here is a better way: a food which tempts 
you by its flavor, its crunchy-ness, its golden 
wheat color! Pettijohn’s is the only 100% 
whole wheat cereal ready to cook and serve 
in less than 5 minutes. 


Pettijohn’s, with sugar and cream, offers 
needed vitamins, the calcium, iron, phosphorus. 
Its nut-like richness conceals the roughaze. 

New Pettijohn’s is made by the great Quaker 
Oats Company, manufacturers of 48 different 
cereal products, with mills in 12 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It is 
cooked, ready to eat, in 4 minutes. Try it 
tomorrow, at the suggestion of The Quake: 
Oats Company. 


Read why this 100% wheat 
food ends 50% days—ina 
fascinating booklet, “The 
Truth About Bran.” Send 
the attached coupon today. 


ee 4 
ettijohn's 
The Quaker Oats Company 


80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me ‘‘The Truth About Bran.’’ 
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Bodanzky Out 


With regret opera-goers heard last week 
that Arthur Bodanzky, conductor of Ger- 
man Opera at the Metropolitan since 1915, 
will resign at the end of the season. Con- 
ductor Bodanzky wants his time for the 
Friends of Music Society, for festivals 
abroad. His place at the Metropolitan will 
be taken by Joseph Rosenstock, now at 
the State Opera in Wiesbaden. 

or 
Egyptian Helen 
(See front cover) 

A Grecian blonde once made tall trouble 
and men have never forgotten. Long be- 
fore Christ they knew her as the fairest 
of all women, the one the Trojan Paris 
stole, for whom the Greeks fought ten long 
years. Brave warriors died for Helen. 
Brave poets since have spent their dearest 
words on her. She has been Menelaus’ 
Helen, Paris’ Helen; Homer’s Helen, too, 
and the Helen of Herodotus, Euripides, of 
Kit Marlowe, Alexander Pope, Andrew 
Lang. Recently John Erskine, perspica- 
cious professor at Columbia University, 
won fame with his Helen refurbished. 
Last week and for the first time, still 
proud, still beautiful, she came to the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan— 
this time the Helen of Composer Richard 
Strauss, given new being by Singer Maria 
Jeritza. 

The Story. Hugo von Hofmannsthal* 
did the text for Strauss’ Helen and laid 
the scene in Egypt. Helen and Menelaus 
are headed home. Troy has fallen. Hector 
and Achilles are dead. So is the graceful 
Paris, and by the same curved sword 
Helen too must die as an atonement to the 
Greeks. A sorceress learned all this from 
Muschel, a psychic shell which reported 
in a bold contralto a vision of Menelaus 
stealing hugger-mugger into the ship’s 
hold, knife ready. Aithra, the sorceress, 
had strange powers. Just then she man- 
aged a mighty storm to stay the mur- 
derer’s hand. She blew their ship to bits, 
dipped them together deep into the sea 
and brought them up finally on her own 
Egyptian shore. Aithra was glad to have 
a wily hand in Helen’s history. And so 
began as confused a mass of supernatural 
detail as ever bewildered an operatic audi- 
ence. 

To kill or not to kill—Menelaus was 
distracted. Out came his knife and Helen 
smiled as poets have had her smile, until, 
hypnotized, he dropped it. But smiling 
might not always save her and Aithra 
mixed a potion that would bring forget- 
fulness and safety. Menelaus drank and 
Helen became for him a phantom he could 
love, one who had never sinned against him 
and his countrymen. He was happy for a 
moment, would start at once for home but 
Helen had her qualms. She remembered. 
So did all Greeks and again she appealed 


| to Aithra and again Aithra made magic, 
| spirited them away to a lonely palm grove 
| at the foot of Atlas. 


There Menelaus woke, distracted still. 

*Collaborator also with Strauss in Elektra, 
Der Rosenkavalicr, Ariadne auf Naxos, and Die 
Frau ohne Schatten. A sixth, Arabella, is in the 
offing. 
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Helen was pure, but just a shadow Helen. 
The real one he had killed, just as he killed 
Paris, just as he would kill anyone who 
dared rest his eyes on her. Death, Helen 
decided, was better than a half-mad Mene- 
laus who thought her just a shadow crea- 
ture, and perhaps death would not come 
so long as she could smile. Packed away 
there was another potion that might re- 
store him. Aithra warned her but she 
took no notice, clapped for wine and 
balsam and herself brewed the cup of 
quietude that proved to be remembrance 
and pathway to a happy ending. 

The Performance. Laymen seeing it 
for the first time could make little of the 
plot and all its sundry sub-plots. They 
reduced it to its lowest common denomi- 
nator: a story of reconciliation wherein the 
principles begin safe journey to Greece. 

They went quite evidently with Strauss’ 
blessing. He had treated them benevo- 
lently—with bits of old operas and tone 
poems, cunningly combined to produce a 
series of lovely effects. He had brooding 
bewildered music for Menelaus, who was 
Tenor Rudolph Laubenthal, _ strutting 
heroically in a gilded tunic. He had swift, 
laughing music for Aithra, who was So- 
prano Editha Fleischer. But like the first 
Helen, Jeritza dominatec. She was a still 
white Helen asleep on a golden couch 
against a Mediterranean sky; a soft-sing- 
ing Helen beguiling Menelaus; a loud, de- 
termined Helen, taking matters into her 
own hands, mixing the last deciding potion. 
Metropolitan patrons were enthusiastic, 
applauded her pictures, her singing. Critics 
were inclined to be testy. Strauss had dis- 
appointed. He had permitted himself to 
ramble on and repeat. That his substance 
had beauty, that his pattern was smooth, 
counted for little. They had expected 
something more from the composer of 
Rosenkavalier, of Don Quixote, Till Enlen- 
spiegel. Yet no amount of grumbling could 
dim the glamor of a Strauss premiere. 

The Helen. Maria Jeritza’s* story is 
like an early German fairy tale. It begins 
in the Moravian town of Brunnt+ with a 
bright-haired child playing games of make- 


*Pronounce Mah-reé-a Yeh’-rit-zah. 
tThen in Austria. Now a part of Czechoslo- 
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JeritzA & STRAUSS 


For her, his Helen. 
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believe—make-believe Indian with die 
Miitter’s jam for make-up; make-believe 
hospital with der Vater’s cognac to dose 
the five little brothers and sisters who had 
to be patients; make-believe king and 
queen with the red tablecloth for royal 
mantle, a tinsel crown for the golden hair 
and a serving spoon for sceptre. Right 
always triumphed over wrong in the youth- 
ful Jeritza dramas, just as a spanking was 
the logical ending to the day the jam was 
stolen. Such a waste, such a waste, die 
Miitter said. But HOW could it be a 
waste when they needed it to be Indians 
and when it could all be licked off anyway? 

In the school, in the choir at the church, 
no child sang more lustily than Maria 
Jeritza. Someday she would be a great 
singer, she felt quite sure, and she con- 
fided it to her brother. But he laughed, 
pulled her pigtail, so she said no more 
about it. When she was twelve, however, 
die Miuitter decided she should go to the 
mustkschule. Soon after she made her 
first public appearance, sang the wedding 
duet from Lohengrin. She was the bride, 
Elsa, all stiffly starched in white. A neigh- 
bor’s child was groom, a square-faced boy 
in velvet breeches. 

Her operatic début was at 16, in Olmiitz. 
Again she was Elsa, a very wistful Elsa 
trying hard to be a great singer. To be a 
great Elsa was not so difficult. Just so 
she had swept around at home, the 
tablecloth for mantle. She served five 
months’ apprenticeship at Olmiitz but 
Olmiitz would never do for a great singer. 
With just enough money to last her three 
days she started for Vienna, asked for an 
audition. The director heard her halfway 
through Micaela’s aria and stopped her. 
“But you should not interrupt,” said she, 
indignant. “You might have let me 
finish. . . .” “I know, I know. But you’re 
hired.” 

At the Volksoper Jeritza had her most 
rigorous training, learned stage technique 
and many roles. While there she took a 
holiday at Ischl where the Imperial family 
spent its summers. The Emperor Franz 
Josef liked the opera, liked especially Die 
Fledermaus of Johann Strauss. He went 
one night when Jeritza was Rosalinda, sat 
attentive in his box, tapped his foot to the 
music, clapped loudly when she sang the 
Czardas. Three times Jeritza curtsied 
deep and began again. . . . The perform- 
ance went on. . Right triumphed over 
wrong. ... The old Emperor beckoned 
an attendant: “Why have they always old, 
fat singers at the Hofoper? .. .” Soon 
Jeritza went to the Imperial Opera. 

There she became the Great Jeritza to 
a gay, music-loving Vienna. Her fame 
grew with her repertoire. A_ beautiful 
prima donna has always seemed a phe- 
nomenon. Here was one magnificently 
built, with sea-blue eyes and golden hair. 
The public raved. Composers made their 
music for her. She created Strauss’ 
Ariadne, later the Empress in Die Frau 
ohne Schatten. She was his Salome, his 
Octavian (Der Rosenkavalier). He saw her 
in Max Reinhardt’s revival of Offenbach’s 
Belle Héléne and an idea was born. It 
simmered and swelled until last winter he 
finished for her his Helen. 

As early as 1914 there was talk of 
Jeritza’s coming to the U. S. Otto Kahn 
had heard her in Europe. So had Mr. 
Gatti. But then came the War. Vienna 
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l2 TESTS 


“Suntighs: Starvation” 


: Do youtire casity! ! 

. Doyou‘catch cold” often? 

. Do you sleep badly? 

. Is your appetite poor? 

. Are you irritable, pessi- 
mistic? 

. Is your complexion sallow? 

. Is your hair dull, lifeless- 
looking? 

. Do you lack vitality and 
energy 

. Do you suffer from indi- 
gestion and malnutrition? 

. Are you showing signs of 
premature old age? 

-Is your resistance to di- 
sease low 

"12, Is your health below par? 


Te ENJOY radiant health and vitality 
your body needs its daily ration of ener- 
gizing sun-light, say eminent authorities. 

Over 30 years of study and painstaking 
research have at last solved this troublesome 
health problem. Pure concentrated “man- 
made” sun-light — even better than natural 
sunlight—is now available to all. Right in 
your own home, at any hour, day or night, 
you can now enjoy the remarkable benefits 


of sunlight by means of the new Battle Creek 
SUNARC Bath. 


Strength, Vigor, Health from 
These Balanced Rays 


As science has proven, it is the INVISIBLE 
ultra-violet and infra-red rays of sun-light 
that have such wonderful curative and stim- 
ulating powers. These rays build rich red 
blood — stimulate body processes — rejuven- 
ate— build resistance to disease—banish 
fatigue — make you feel “ made-over”. 
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Solve Your Health 
Problem 
With Sunlight 


The Battle Creek SunArc supplies these bal- 
anced rays — not only the stimulating ultra- 
violet, but also the deeply penetrating, heal- 
ing infra-red — ALL the important rays of the 
sun. That is why this sun bath has such 
marvelous health-promoting qualiites. That 
is why it is so generally preferred. 


“What Government Experts Have Dis- 
covered About ‘Man-Made’ Sunlight” 


Today, get the intensely interesting facts 
about this tested health-aid. Write at once for 
our latest bulletin, “What Government Ex- 
perts Have Discovered About ‘Man-Made’ 
Sunlight”, With it we'll send you our free 
book, “Sunshine and Health”. Consult your 
Physician and learn what sunshine can mean 
to you and your family — write today! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Dept. 1434-S Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Tests conducted by the U. S. Government 
Bureau of Standards have shown the car- 
bon arc lamp {The Sun Arc} to be the 
most efficient source of artificial sunlight 


—a miniature sun. 


M of ad 
Sunshi “ 


" Bante 
Creek 


Schick z 





E; UROPE’S 


radio-active 
mineral waters 


just overnight 
from 


NEW YORK 


Ss: amid the bright 
beauty of the Finger Lakes 
—only seven hours from 
New York—these famous 
springs are exact counter- 
parts of those at Europe’s 
most famous Spas. 
Wonderful golf. A cui- 
sine of rare excellence, sup- 


plied from our own dairy 
and poultry farms. And, 


working amid these ideal 
surroundings, a staff of 
specialists ready (if you 
wish) to plan diet, exer- 
cise and rest. 

Ask your physician about The 
Glen Springs. The baths and 
other treatments are especially 
suitable for heart, circulatory, 
kidney, nutritional and nervous 
disorders, rheumatism, gout and 
obesity. Booklets by addressing 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, President, 
Watkins Gien, New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 
s 


bes 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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and the Metropolitan 
Opera went Italian. Jeritza was married— 
to Baron Leopold Popper de Podraghy,* 


one of the wealthiest industrialists of the | 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, turned soldier | 


for his Emperor. She herself sang at the 
front, worked in a hospital. Not until the 





fall of 1921 did she come to the Metro- | 


politan. 


The opera was Korngold’s Tote Stadt, 
the first given in German after the War. 
The curtain was five minutes late and the 
Metropolitan curtain is never late. Patrons 
wondered. None knew the fault was the 
new soprano’s, so frightened backstage that 
no sound would come from her throat. She 
ate some pineapple. She crossed herself 
once, ten times. Manager Gatti whispered 
encouragement. The curtain went up and 
Jeritza made her début. With her singing 
and her acting she was a sensation. 

Tosca, Lohengrin, Cavelleria, Walkiire 
followed the first season. Rosenkavalier, 
Thais, Tannhaiiser, Fedora, Jenufa, Jewels 
of the Madonna, Turandot, Violanta, Car- 
men have been added since. Tosca and its 
like have brought her most fame. All the 
world knows now that she sings the Vissi 
d’arte lying flat on the stage, that she rolls 
down the church steps in Cavalleria, dies 
in most horrible agony in Carmen and 
Fedora, has a dozen devices for making 
opera exciting. Artistically she has done 
better with Walkiire, Rosenkavalier, Loh- 
engrin, Tannhatiser. Few having seen will 
forget the beauty of her as Sieglinde sitting 
still at the table listening half-hypnotized 
to Siegmund’s narrative; the silver radi- 
ance of her as Ocatavian bringing in the 
rose; the iridescent tenderness of her Elsa; 
the white compassion of her Elizabeth. 








Critics carp at vocal imperfections, occa- | 


sional explosive performances, but in the 


final reckoning they pale like small talk | 


before the fact that operatic puppets are 
given life, that people who had hitherto 
small patience with “grand” opera go to 
Jeritza, pay top prices, listen and watch 
intently and go again. 


When Jeritza first came to the U. S. it 
was the fashion for newsmen to ask all 
Europeans what they thought of prohi- 
bition. One approached Jeritza. She smiled 
a radiant smile, but did not understand 
the English. 

“Al-co-hol.” He said it slowly. 

“Oh yes,” she answered. “I seem not 
to need it.”’ 

Simplicity and a superb vitality have 
made Jeritza. She wanted to be a prima 
donna. She is a prima donna and nothing 


interferes. She sings twice a week at the | 


Metropolitan, their highest salaried singer. 
She rehearses. She sleeps. Other singers 
may ail. Jeritza has never missed a per- 
formance. Her public (she used to call it 
pooblic) must not be disappointed, and to 
bear out the principle she sang a concert 
once in Brooklyn on one foot, the other 
so badly sprained she had to be carried on 
the stage and propped against the piano. 
Yet trembling with fatigue when it was 
over she could still make a joke. Bent and 
looking infinitely pathetic: “Won't some- 


* 


Marchesi, famed 
Mathilde 
Melba, 


Son of Madame Blanche 
vocal teacher; grandson of the great 
Marchesi, teacher of Calvé, Eames, 
Nordica. 
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PACIFIC 
— i oe | 


| OVA 
hi 
Wee 
8 Daily Trains 


Answeringevery question 
of luxury ...speed... 
convenience of departure 


No other route offers so many fine 
trains providing every class of mod- 
ern accommodations from Chicago 
and St. Louis. From Chicago, 63 
hour deluxe extra-fare all-Pullman 
trains; no-extra-fare all-Pullman 
trains; trains with tourist sleeping 
ears and chair cars. Famous Over- 
land Route dining cars on all trains 
serving all meals. 


Pacemakers to the Pacific 
Barber, bath, valet, maid, on 
both trains. $10 extra fare. 


Los Angeles Limited.63 hours from Chicago 
to Southern California. Leaves 8:10 p. m. 


San Francisco Overland Limited. Only 63 
hour train to Golden Gate. Leaves Chi- 
cago 8:10 p. m. 


When going to California, ask for our Cal- 
ifornia bookiet and complete train infor. 
mation. 


C. J. COLLINS, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Dept. 277 


Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 


PACTFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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one do something for a poor old prima 
donna?” 

Away from the public she is like that— 
unaffected, gay. She lives at the St. Regis 
Hotel with her husband, two maids. For 
recreation she loves the movies, goes some- 
times to three shows in succession, sits 
enthralled, comes home to mimic all the 
players. She likes to stand at shop win- 
dows, nose pressed against the pane, to 
look at glittering things. But for jewels, 
save pearls and emeralds, she cares little, 
dresses simply always and in perfect taste. 
She likes potatoes, dumplings, sausages 
and cabbage, can cook them all herself and 
turn a handspring when she has finished 
eating. She hates tobacco smoke and being 
interviewed. ‘Make the story yourself,” 
she has told more than one reporter and 
the results have varied from pictures of a 
Christmas-tree angel to a proud and 
haughty diva. Those who meet her find 
her shy, -eager to please. 

In Brooklyn once: “Where do you like 
to sing best, Madame? In New York or 
outside New York?” 

“Vhy, I like to sing in—in all America.” 

In New Haven once: 

“Madame, haven’t you a message for 
Yale?” 

“Yale? Vot is Yale?” 

“Vale, Madame, Yale College.” 

“‘Vhy yes, certainly. My heartliest greet- 
ings to all the girls and all the boys.” 

Her comedy is resistless, her tragedy 
just as definitely sad. She has that first 
ingredient for fame, a great personal mag- 
netism. She has also a good measure of 
humility, believes the voice is from God. 


—? 
Rebuke 
Conductor Leopold Anton Stanislaw 
Stokowski has a way of taking his Phila- 
delphia audiences to account. Last. week 
they annoyed him by coming late to a 
concert, clattering down the aisles, banging 
down seats. He stopped the music, wheeled 
on them: “Please, please don’t make those 
noises. They are very distracting. We 
work hard all week to give you this music, 
but I cannot do my best without your aid. 
I'll give you my best or I won’t give you 
anything. It is for you to choose.” 
The ushers mistook the pause for the 


end of the number, admitted more people. 
Conductor Stokowski sprang off his dais 
and off the stage. Philadelphians caught 
their breaths, sat still as pins till he 
came back, started the concert for the 


third time. 
ee 


Again Strauss 


It once made a burgher feel big to buy 
operas and plays and for a particular eve- 
ning he commissioned one of each. The 
singers arrived, the actors arrived, but the 
burgher wanted his art short. Opera plus 
play would take too long so he ordered 
them run off together. On such a farcical 
notion did Moliere make his Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme. Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
used it for Ariadne auf Naxos for which 
Richard Strauss wrote the music. Last 
week the Strauss-von-Hofmannsthal opus, 
given first in Stuttgart in 1912 with Maria 
Jeritza, had its U. S. premiére—with the 
enterprising Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company. 

Ariadne, never among the most success- 

(Continued on p. 56) 














Modernistic Folding Screen 
See Le Page’s Book, page 12 


12 NEW 
Job Plans, Too! 


There is, of course, a limit to what we can 
give in LePage’s New Third Home Work 
Shop Book for only a dime. But we realize 
many men want additional projects. Hence 
our 12 new Job Plans. These also were 
made by Mr. Klenke. They are projects 
that require more elaborate presentation 
than we can give in our book. Each Job 
Plan presents one project on a single large 
sheet of paper. Each is well worth its 
price, one dime. Look over these projects 
and order those you want by number (see 
coupon), enclosing 10 cents for each. 


Tea Wagon 

2 Telephone 
Cabinet 

3 Stool for’ Tele- 
phone Cabinet 

24 Manual Train- 
ing Work Bench 

19 Smoking and Home Worker's 
Reading Cabi- Tool Cabinet 
net 26 Spanish Galleon 

27 Vanity Table 


20 Colonial Mirror 
E DAGE’S 


Handiest Tool in Your Work Shop 


16 Sheraton Writ- 
ing Desk 

17 Sheraton Desk 
Chair 

18 Colonial Hang- 
ing Book 
Shelves 


Book 
Trough and 
Magazine 
Stand 
See Le Page’s 
Book, 
page 1g 


Old Salem Ship’s Cupboard 
See Le Page’s Book, page 5 


How to make 


your own 
Household Furniture 


LePage’s Latest Book Shows How 
—for Yourself; for Christmas Gifts 


LePage’s latest book, the new “Third Home Work Shop 
Ls OF «on ® . * 

Book,” contains complete, easy-to-follow directions for 
making 20 attractive pieces of household furniture, of 
which, 17 are entirely new and never offered before. 
This year the designs are divided into three groups. One 
group is based on famous old colonial pieces. Another 
group follows the furniture in popular demand for Amer- 
ican homes of today. The third group is known as mod- 
ernistic furniture, showing the influence of the modern 
skyscraper set-back architecture of New York City. To 
buy 20 such pieces would cost about $1,000. You can 
make them for a fraction of that, yet be the owner of 
truly fine furniture. 


Designed by Expert 
Ail the designs, dimension drawings, actual pieces and photographs 
were made by William W. Klenke, Instructor in _ Woodworking, 
Central] C ‘ommercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, New 
Jersey. Also the designer of the first two LePage’s Books. Each project 
and the directions for making it are perfectly practical. 
Each project is presented in three parts—a photographic illustration 
of the finished project, a complete dimension drawing of its parts, and 
simple easy-to-follow, step-by-step directions. 
In addition to the three pieces shown above, the book includes the 
following: Cape Cod Chest of Drawers, Alexandria Nest of Tables, 
Lady Washington Sewing Cabinet, Modernistic Book Shelves, Desk, 
Table, and Fire Screen, Smoking Table, Caned Side Chair, China or 
Book Cabinet, Magazine Carrier, Vanity Case, Book Stand, Fernery 
Stand, Folding Sewing Screen, Plymouth Built-In China Closet, and 
Chess and Checkers Table. Where else could you get complete direc- 
tions for making all these for only 10 cents? 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Home Work 
Shop Book 


Simply use the coupon below, sending it 
to us with ro cents in coin or stamps, and 
we will at once send you a copy of this 
latest LePage’s Book, postage paid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
LePaGe’s Crart LEAGUE 
638 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find ro cents on 
(coin or stamps) in payment for LePage’s New Third Home 
Work Shop Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 


Please also send the following Job Plans...........--..-++++ 
(indicate by number those you want. See column at left), for . 
each of which I enclose an additional 10 cents. 





&, from branch 
\ \, customer 


S 


From your mod- 
Kd ern suite in one of vi 
9 Chattanooga's ger | i 
» metropolitan office build-* 
ings, you can have overnight con- 


tact with almost every important 
trade center in the South. 


Nine big railroad lines radiate 
in every r direction, making one- 


third the total U. ,0pulation 
accessible within 3 hours. 68 


passenger trains a day. 180 fast 
package cars daily. 


No wonder Chattanooga distribu- 
tors of 1500 diversified articles are 
day after day becoming more deep- 
ly intrenched in the rich Southern 
market and rapidly expanding i in 
response to steadily mounting 
profits. 


Abundant low-cost su »plies es 
power... labor... office accom- 
modations ... fast, cheap trans- 
portation . . . and incomparable 
climate and home conditions! 


On your § Southern trip, stop over 
and investigate this ideal distri- 
bution center in its fascinating 
scenic and historic setting. 


Write for confidential survey of 
actual facts on how you can make 
your Southern headquarters pros- 
per by locating in “The Dynamo 


of Dixie.” 
Let us send you the attractive, illus- 


trated booklet, “Scenic, Historic 
and Industrial Chattanooga” FREE 


Chattanooga 


E. B. SHADDEN, Director 


Chattanooga Community Association 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


TIME 
CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
The Cavalier has Richard Talmadge, 


long popular in horse-and-pistol pictures, 
playing two parts—El] Caballero, rescuer 
of the daughter of an impoverished 





| grandee, and Taki, a good Indian helping 


| with you. .. .” 


the other poor Indians, ground down by 
Spain in South America. He flings that 
dagger through the window, is chased by 
those bloodhounds, jumps over that wall, 
snatches that bride at the altar onto his 
horse and, as they approach the leap over 
the ravine, says, “It may mean—Death. 

> at which she answers, “Death... 
Spectators lingered in the 


| hope that at some point in this nonsensical 


fairbanking Mr. Talmadge would fight a 
duel to death with his double and that they 


| would both win, 





. 


The Midnight Taxi shows Helene 
Costello falling for an honest bootlegger in 
a complicated but exciting melodrama 
filmed on a train. A variation between the 
race between the car and the train is one 
between train and airplane. In sound, 
Comedian Tommy Dugan is the screen’s 
first stammerer. Best shot: the line of taxi- 
cabs bringing Antonio Moreno’s Scotch up 
from the boat. Best loud-line (Dugan): 
“T was in jail but I got pppp.. . I got 
pppp ... par... they let me out fora 
while. . . .” Best criticism (Variety) “Can 
go into any wired house for a week.” 


a 


The Legend of Gosta Berling, made 
in Sweden several years ago, brought 
the disturbing face of Greta Garbo to the 
notice of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Co. 
Lars Hanson (here Gosta Berling, an un- 
frocked Swedish preacher in love with a 
Count’s wife in a Nobel Prize story by 
Selma Lagerlof) came to Hollywood with 
her but quarreled with directors, protested 
against the stupidity of the roles they gave 
him, went back to Stockholm where he is 
now a leading “legit” actor. Miss Garbo, 
too, after immediate success, showed tem- 
perament but was soothed. In this picture, 
awkwardly constructed, ludicrously titled, 
finely acted, richly set, her languor is 
slightly more girlish and less exciting than 
that which, in recent films, has ravished 
U. S. manhood. 

Ten Days That Shook the World, 
heralded as another masterpiece from 
Amkino (Russian) studios, producers of 
Potemkin, turned out to be a brilliant, tire- 
some piece of Soviet propaganda. In an 
impressionistic manner not, as is com- 
monly believed, originated -by him, Direc- 
tor Eisenstein shows kaleidoscopic guns 
firing, statues falling, bottles breaking in 
superimposed shots the rapidity of which 
strains the eyes and makes them hard to 
watch. Hollywood directors, advised by 
intellectuals to learn their Eisenstein, 


| would profit little from seeing, as they will 


not, this news-reel of the Russian revolu- 
tion which lacks the most valuable feature 
that a news-reel can have—impartiality. 
eS 
The Wind blows without stopping all 
year long across the bleak pocket of the 
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GisH: LILLIAN 
She dropped valuable tears off. 


prairie to which Lillian Gish comes in her 
first picture in a year and a half. Her 
cousin’s wife, a prairie woman whose 
hands are almost always bloody from 
cutting up steers, is jealous of the influ- 
ence of the visiting Gish girl over her 
home, her husband, her tough, irritable 
children. When the girl is forced to marry 
a cattle-rustler to get away from her cous- 
in’s house, a drama, familiar in its con- 
flicts but brooding, powerful, works up in 
the clapboard house battered by sand and 
by the wind which, according to Indian 
legend, is a ghost horse gone crazy in the 
sky. Not a work of genius but far better 
than the average movie story, this picture 
gives Miss Gish the best and in fact the 
only opportunity she has had since Way 
Down East for exercising the talent which 
has made her famous. 

Lillian Gish and David Wark Griffith 
met in Mary Pickford’s dressing-room in 
the old Biograph studio. Lillian Gish had 
left Massillon, Ohio, to go on the stage 
with her sister Dorothy. As a fairy in 
The Good Litile Devil she was lifted across 
the stage by a wire which broke one night 
and dropped her on the floor. She burst 
into tears, later rewarded with a salary 
which gave each trembling drop the literal 
value of a pearl. 

Griffith made her an old woman—the 
pinchfaced mother in Judith of Bethulia, 
Intolerance; he made her an outcast girl 
in Way Down East, Colonel Cameron’s 
sweetheart in Birth of Nation. She 
went with him from Biograph to Reliance, 
Majestic, Fine Arts, Artcraft, First Na- 
tional, United Artists. Somehow, no mat- 
ter how bad the scenario was, her intelli- 
gence brought to certain moments and 
situations that reality which is the defini- 
tion of great acting and which Miss Gish’s 
famous frailty, her dimples, her soft, ellip- 
tical face, and her pale hair down to her 
waist could not keep people from recog- 
nizing. Now under contract to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, she is directed by Victor 
Seastrom. 

Dorothy Gish, the third name inscribed 
with that of Lillian, of Griffith, in the heart 
of the U. S. public was not the little girl 
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GisH: DorotHy 





She expressed satisfaction. 


who jumped over a cliff in Birth of a Na- 
tion. Many cinema fans, their memories 
bemused by thousands of flickering faces, 
have lost dollar bets on that fact. The 
girl who jumped over the cliff was Mae 
Marsh. Other bets have concerned the 
sisters’ ages. Lillian is 32. Dorothy is 30. 
Just as pretty as Lillian (5 ft. 4 in. tall, 
red-blonde hair), cleverer perhaps, cer- 
tainly shrewder, Dorothy wanted romance 
to be concrete, loved while Lillian acted, 
married (James Rennie, dark-haired 
“legit” actor) while Lillian stayed single. 
In the many pictures in which the sisters 
have appeared together, Dorothy’s acting, 
always accurate, lacked the indefinable 
distinction of Lillian’s. Since leaving pic- 
tures in 1922 she has wanted to return to 
a medium where she could have the ad- 
vantage of voice. Last week (see below) 
she appeared in Manhattan in “legit” 
drama. 





THEA TRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Young Love. She was the little girl | 


who got wet in Orphans of the Storm and 
wore an arresting white dress in Nell 
Gwynne. That has nothing to do with a 
play called Young Love which opened in 
Manhattan last week, except that Dorothy 
Gish, 30, is back on the stage playing op- 
posite her husband, James Rennie, and 
Lillian Gish is still in the movies and still 
unmarried (see p. 44). 

Dorothy Gish is cast in Young Love as 
a tempestuous and idealistic latter-day 
maiden striving to assure marital con- 
geniality by pre-nuptial experiment. In 
the first few lines, she and her fiancé ex- 
press satisfaction with last night’s trial. 
To make it doubly sure, they exchange 
partners with their unconsulted host and 
hostess. Miss Gish completes an affair 
with host, but fiancé quails before hostess. 
Then follow two acts of confessions, re- 
criminations, door-slammings, to end with 
four-way felicity the way it should be 
(according to the movies). Despite such 
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.. the Richelieu .. the St. Lawrence.. 


then enchanting Montreal 












































HE ‘Irene”,* which makes its home 
at Brightwaters, Long Island, leads 


an extremely active life. For this trim 
little Elco Cruisette has the ood for- 
tune to belong toa family of enthusi- 
astic boaters. Not only Mr. Bowen, 
but Mrs. Bowen and the elder of their 
two children, are capable navigators, 
and almost every day of the season 
sees the “Trene’” churning a spirited 
path across the Great South Bay eee 

Sometimes toward Fire Island— for 
a swim in the breakers, fishing in the 
Inlet, ora week-end at the summer 
cotta Sometimes east along the 
South £ Shore, sometimes around to the 
North Shore a . But always, Mz. 
Bowen says, to gain a sense of complete 
relaxation and freedom which they 
seldom achieve at home. 

In the summer of 192 7,a three weeks’ 
cruise to Montreal. With only two 
passengers aboard (the “Irene” sleeps 
tour) there was plenty of room for all 
the necessary trunks and hat boxes, 
and no strain on the galley’s generous 
capacity . . Up the Hudson—by 
night or day as whim decided—through 
the Canal into Lake Champlain. 
Around the beautiful 
Islede Motte eee Rouses 


Point cee into Canada. 


<i beautiful way to travel’. 









And finally, at the end of ten cool, 


comfortable days, into Montreal eee 


A truly delightful way to travel, 
say both Mr. and Mrs. B 


The stimulation of new scenes and new 


owen ..-« 


associates achieved by easy stages in 
the compact comfort of the 


friendly shelter o- 


“Irene’s” 


° » . 


The invitation to explore the open 
waters each Elco owner responds to in 
a characteristic way. Not one, how- 
ever, who fails to find in the opportu- 


nity for independent voyaging a con- 


stant stimulation and a challenge. 


At Port Elco, you will find the 
Cruisette on permanent display. Or 
send for Catalog 4 

PORT ELCO (permanent exhibit), 
247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New 
York. Distributors in Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Miami. 

Plant and Marine Basin, The Elco 
Works, Bayonne, eo. 


The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six,$2,975; 
Cruisette, $5:950; Thirty-Eight, 
$10,750; Forty-Two $15,500; Fifty, 

$25,500. 


*Although this is abonafide story 
oO, anE co, weh ave used fictitious 
names. 


Cools enadut 


soiea Soothes 


tender skins 


HE moment Ingram’s touches 

your face... you feel the dif- 
ference. It coo/s and soothes as 
you shave. It leaves your face 
refreshed ...noburn...nosmart 
.. . no matter how tender your 
skin,no matter howdull the blade. 


Try Ingram’s Shaving Cream. 
It lowers the temperature of your 
skin and raises your spirits. Men 
like its clean, pleasant odor. After 
shaving you #eed no lotions with 
Ingram’s, the pioneer coo/ shaving 
cream .. . Ingram’s lather takes 
care of that. 


Even the package is different 
for this different shaving cream. 
Ingram’s comes to you in a neat 
blue jar . . . with a wide mouth. 
You can see that you are using 
just the right amount. No waste. 
The cap keeps the cream prop- 
erly under cover when you’re not 
shaving... .and doesn’t roll under 
cover when you are. 

Over a million men now enjoy cool shaves 
with Ingram’s Shaving Cream. Twice as many 
as last year. Three times as many as year betore 
last. It won’t cost you anything to try Ingram’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for You 


Most of the million men who now use Ingram’s 
every day tried it first—at our expense. Be sure 
before you buy. Let Ingram’s prove itself on 
your own face. Just send the coupon . . and 
your 7 free shaves will go to you at once. Or, 
buy the full-size jar that will give you 120 
shaving treats for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 


COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 


Ingram’s 
ving cree 


Frederick F.Ingram Co. * 
Established 1885 5 


75 West St., New York City, Dept. 1273 
Also Windsor, Can. 
I want to find out what goes on when my beard comes 
off .. . when I use INnGram’s SHavING CREAM. 
Please send me 7 Free Shaves. 
Name.. 
Address 


TIME 


| items as “I love him!” “Then that’s a very 


good reason not to marry him,” despite 
Miss Gish’s grotesque make-up and 
quaintly haphazard clothes, Young Love is 
adequate entertainment. 


Americana. The U. S. has many pe- 
culiarities, some of them absurd. Among 


| the latter, it would appear, are business 


conventions, talkies, the beds in railroad 
cars, Chicago schools, the faces of taxi- 





drivers, women temperance addicts, Will 
Hays, subways, Roxy’s cinemansion, and 
Gene Tunney. All of these, J. P. McEvoy, 
who wrote Siow Girl, snubs with villainous 
though somewhat protracted gaiety in this 
speedy second edition of his famed revue. 

Revues also have many. peculiarities, 
some of them absurd. Among the latter 
are somewhat naked chorus girls, most 


| burlesques of Strange Interlude, Frankie 
|! and Johnny contortionists, and the later 


works of Roger Wolfe Kahn. These J. P. 
McEvoy does not snub. 


? —_ 


The Unknown Warrior. Paul Raynal, 


| who fought in French trenches, wrote the 


play and it was presented four years ago 
at the Comédie Francaise, amid the indig- 


| nant growls of old-men. Since then it 


has been played all over Europe, to great 
cheers in Germany, and the approval of 
Bernard Shaw in London. Last week 
Charles Hopkins, who now has a small 
theatre of his own in which to produce the 
plays he likes, unveiled it for Manhattan. 

The universal respect for the play 
abroad contrasted with the reactions which 
it induced in Manhattan theatre-goers. 
Something was the matter with the per- 
formance; partly, it seemed, the acting, 
partly the direction. A French soldier 
returns home on leave; his fiancée, who has 
been living at his father’s home, no longer 
loves the soldier but she conceals this fact 
until after she has spent the night with 
him. In the morning, the soldier’s father 
berates his son for a seduction; whereat 
the soldier berates in his father selfish 
and truculent senescence which so bla- 
tantly permits the young to die. 

The three characters are intended as 
symbols and the play is a fiercely lyrical 
analysis of horror. But, last week, it 
sounded vapid and declamatory, and after 
a few performances closed. 


® 


Crashing Through. This is one of 
those plays which tell how the other half 
lives, the other half in this case being the 
Pooles, a Niguw Amsterdam-bound old 
family who are proud of family portraits, 
prouder still of family history or so much 
of it as has not been written in the past 
decade. Consuelo Poole (Rose Hobart) 
has a suppressed desire for a riveter who 
pumps bolts into the skeleton of a growing 
building near the Pooles’ Manhattan home. 
One day, out of a steel-beamed sky, the 
| riveter crashes through the Pooles’ con- 
| servatory roof. Stunned by the fall, his 
| astonishment is increased by the proximity 
| of Consuelo. His way of expressing his 
| daze is to say “Geez” many times (in 
throaty Theatre Guild English). There 
is, of course, an affair and there is a little 
accident. When Consuelo tells her twice- 
divorced mother and once-divorced father 
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of her interesting condition, Father cries 
“Harlot!”, Mother cries “Why didn’t you 
tell me?” Only the dowager Mrs. Poole 
will accept erring granddaughter, riveting 
grandson-to-be, but Mrs. Poole’s accept- 
ance, one presumes, is sufficient for Man- 
hattan. The veteran Henrietta Crosman 
does the fussbudgetty dowager and is fea- 
tured in the play, but another saved the 
night. She is Rose Hobart. 


- o— 


Revolt. Author Harry Wagstaff Gribble 
(who wrote also that near masterpiece, 
March Hares) announces his theme as 
though he had himself discovered it. That 
the children of a fundamentalist preacher 
should become annoyed at their father’s 
limitations is neither surprising nor inter- 
esting. Eventually the clergyman blows 
his brains out in an improbable manner. 

One thing about the play is good. It 
has the solemnity of youth and its actors, 
notably Hugh Buckler, Anita Fugazy and 
Elizabeth Allen, play it with deep, serious 
sincerity. 

Hello Yourself, patterned after Good 
News, is described as a “rah rah musical 
comedy,” to distinguish it, presumably, 
from those which are merely raw. Its 
plot concerns a collegiate playwright whose 
play wins the play contest after he has 


DorotHuy LEE 
. . . disjointed. 


been threatened with expulsion from col- 
lege for helping a “pal” pay a gambling 
debt. There are many agreeable details in 
Hello Yourself; among them the hushed 
rhythms with which Jimmy Ray moves 
his feet in soft shoes; the wild noises of 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians; and the antics 
of disjointed Dorothy Lee who might have 
been drawn by John Held Jr. and whose 
right stocking is deployed in wrinkles on 
her leg. 

These Few Ashes. Kenneth Vail (Hugh 
Sinclair) lived idly in St. Moritz, Switzer- 
land, had philanderer’s blood of Alpine 
frigidity. There were four bothersome 
women, many bothersome creditors. He 
faked a death, eluded the creditors, could 
not elude one blonde (Natalie Schafer). 
But by that time his blood was rather 
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Italian. Playwright Leonard Ide uses the 
episodic development with flashbacks 
lately popularized by Novelists Wilder & 
Bromfield. The second episode, with Ralph 
J. Locke as a French husband whose ad- 
justment to his wife’s infidelity shows 
skilled amorous economics, is the funniest. 
Otherwise the froth refuses to bubble. 
ee eae 

Tin Pan Alley is another melodrama 
on the Broadway formula. It forgets to 
flounder because 1) Claudette Colbert is 
a very fine actress, 2) John Wray is a 
very fine actor. Miss Colbert is the hero- 
ine who conquers the evils of light life. 


| Mr. Wray is the Napoleon of high gang- 


dom, who says: “Ah, jeeze,” and “Ah, 
whot duh hell.” 


—_— — 

The Final Balance. In Greenwich 
Village, Manhattan, ideas are withdrawn 
from the mind’s fire when only half cooked 
and then impudently offered to theatre- 
goers. David Pinski began wondering 
about the exaggerated importance of 
money; he fancied a world gone mad and 
a merchant profiting from its madness. 
At this point in its development the play 
was presented, profitlessly, with E. J. Bal- 
lantine as the merchant. 

en oe 


| Best Plays in Manhattan 


SERIOUS 
STRANGE INTERLUDE—Nine acts of ex- 
citing research on the subject of a semi- 
nymphomaniac’s neuroses (Time, Feb. 
13). 


47 


eae it is because her pro- 
tective instinct is stronger. 
Perhaps it is because she is closer 
to the youngsters and has more 
time to think about their future. 


‘But, whatever the reason, the 
subject of life insurance protec- 
tion is a matter of far greater con- 
cern to the average woman than 
she usually is willing to admit. 


She knows how much it takes 
ito shelter, clothe and feed on the 
basis of present-day living costs. 
She knows what education of 
children means in terms of dol- 
lars and cents. 


Why not arrange mow to put 
the matter of insurance protec- 
tion for your family on a sound 
and common sense basis? 


There’s a Provident Mutual rep- 
resentative near you who will be 
\glad to tell you about Provident 
|Mutual insurance planned in such 
a way that it covers ail your 
needs. If you do not know his ad- 
dress,write to the company direct. 





Macuinat—Arthur Hopkins’ new star, | 


Zita Johann, as a murderess in Sophie 
Treadwell’s play which should be pro- 
nounced Makinal (Time, Sept. 17). 


Civic Repertory Productions—Worthy | 
plays worthily and cheaply presented by | 


Eva Le Gallienne. 
Cherry Orchard (Time, Oct. 29). 


FUNNY 
GENTLEMEN OF THE Press—Five news- 
papermen who know about newspapers 


See especially The 


gently telling part of what they know | 


(Time_, Sept. 10). 

Tue HicuH Roap—Snubbed by lords and 
libeled by ladies, a London actress enters 
the castle and decides, .wittily and with 
charm, not to take the heir (Trme, Sept. 
24). 

Littte AccipENT—The catastrophe is 
not the title but a brat born out of wedlock 
and legitimized in the last act (TIME, 


Oct. 22). 
EXCITING 

THE Front Pace—In which news- 
papers are excitingly slandered and in 
which a jail-break makes a good story and 
nearly spoils a romance (Time, June 4; 
Aug. 27). 

Nicut Hostess—Battles along Broad- 
way and cabaret calamities by Philip Dun- 
ning (TIME, Sept. 24). 

JARNEGAN—Only for those who would 
cheer on hearing Hollywood described as 
a place “where there is a push-over on 
every corner” (Time, Oct. 8). 


MUSICAL 
Good News, Show Boat, Rain or Shine, 
Blackbirds of 1928, George White’s Scan- 
dals, Earl Carroll’s Vanities, Good Boy, 
Billie. 


Provident 
‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia Penna 


Founded 1865 ee 





cate iy 
New Blade 
Fallacy 


and get good shaves 


It’s time a lot of men had a first class fu- 
neral and buried the time worn idea that a 
new blade is ready for shaving when it comes 
out of the wrapper. That fallacy is depriv- 
ing them of really fine shaves which they 
might have. 

When the old style razor passed away, the 
scientific reasons for keeping the edge of a 
razor keen by stropping did not pass out, 
too. Today a new wafer blade needs strop- 
pingimmediately before it is used far more 
than the thicker, heavier old style razor 
ever did. 


This is interesting 
Fine razors have edges of tiny invisible 
teeth. Temperature changes, jolts and 
handling get these teeth out of alignment. 
That’s why a blade pulls. Stropping 
smoothes them into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. 


A few turns on Twinplex puts an edge on a 
NEW blade that is a marvel for smooth 
shaving. And it’s so easy to strop with 
Twinplex. No fussing—no reversing blade. 
Just slip blade in and turn—strops both 
edges at once and reverses blade at every 
turn, just as a barber does. You can’t fail. 
30 seconds a day will keep one blade mar- 
velously keen, for weeks of the smoothest 
shaves you’ve ever known. Shaving is 
also easier and quicker with Twinplex, 
for a keen blade 1s a quick, safe shaver. 
Twinplex soon pays for itself. 


You will be proud to own the new Twin- 
plex Aristocrat at $4.00 or DeLuxe at 
$5.00. Either will be a classy and service- 
able Christmas present for your particular 
friends. Other attractive models at $2.50 
"I $3.50 at your dealers. 


Our Send for the 
= ==) DULL HOUSE 


i ad and FREE NEW 


blade stropped 
Clever little Dull House solves the problem of dis- 


posing < of old blades safely. Send ro¢ for it and we 
will also send you, FREE, one brand NEW blade 
stropped_ on Twinplex, and specially packed to pro- 
tectit. You will get fromit a new idea of what a 
real shaveis. Name your razor. 

TWINPLEX SALES CO. 

1671 Locust Street, Saint Louis 

Chicago — Montreal— London 


twiple 
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New Glass 


Chi Fang Lai, Chinese research fellow 
at the University of Pittsburgh, last week 
reported that he had found a good use for 
beryllium, one of the rare earth metals. 
By substituting beryllium oxide for soda 
lime silicate he has produced a harder, 
more refractory, more transparent glass 
than the usual kind. It lets the sun’s ultra- 
violet light pass through. 

Light & Sight 

Guarded deeply in a Paris cellar is a 
long platinum bar. When its temperature 
is that of melting ice (0° Centigrade, 32° 
Fahrenheit) two marks on that bar are 
exactly one metre apart. That Paris metre 
is the modulus of the world’s weights and 
measures.* If the standard bar were lost, 
and all its master duplicates in the capitals 
of civilized countries, scientists would be 
hard put to recalculate the metre dis- 
tance, except... . 

That exception is the fact that Professor 
Albert Abraham Michelson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has very accurately calcu- 
lated the speed of light. It travels 186,000 
miles a second. That figure, Professor 
Michelson said at Washington last week, 
was not more than one mile from exact- 
ness. And now scientists knowing that, 
he proudly repeated, can at any time they 
please remake the Paris standard metre. 

Professor Michelson’s presence at Wash- 
ington last week was a joy to him. The 
Optical Society of America was meeting 
there, in the auditorium of the Bureau of 
Standards. Several hundred physicists who 
have been searching out light’s properties 
and effects hailed him as one of their 
greatest. He had measured light data 
upon which Albert Einstein was able to 
base his relativity theory. 

Silence came upon the auditorium crowd. 
Dr. Herbert Eugene Ives, physicist for the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and one of 
the inventors of television, nervously ap- 
proached Professor Michelson and in a 
timid-seeming voice presented him with 
the Optical Society’s Frederick Ives 
Medal. Dr. Ives gave the Society money 
for the biennial presentation of the medal 
in memory of his father, the late Frederick 
Eugene Ives, inventor of photoengraving. 

The presentation done, Dr. Ives ex- 
plained to the physicists present a new 
camera invented by Dr. Clarence Whitney 
Kanolt of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. It 
makes pictures seem lifelike. In front of 
the photographic plate is a glass grating 
of alternate vertical light and dark lines. 
In photographing, the camera so moves 


| before the subject that its centre is always 


on a line with the centre of the camera 
lens and plate. The finished picture is 
striped. Some of the’stripes show the per- 
son or thing from one angle, others from 
other angles. When a second glass grating 
is placed over the picture it makes the 
proper groups of stripes seem a solid 
photograph. The pictures are called paral- 


| lax panoramograms. 


Another interesting machine described 
*It equals 39.37 U. S. inches, 39.37 
ish inches, 


o113 Brit- 
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at the meeting was the recording spectro- 
photometer devised by Professor Arthur 
Cobb Hardy of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and General Electric’s re- 
search staff. In the machine is a glass 
prism which breaks up the light reflected 


© Fotograms 
Dr. HERBERT EUGENE Ives 


After the photoengraver, the televisionist. 


from any colored object into its spectro- 
scopic lines. A chart of those lines is 
photographed and the picture may be sent 
by wire or wireless anywhere. Useful can 
this device be for recording the exact tints 
of textiles, oils, soap, cheese, lard, flour, 
butter, chocolate, glass, automobiles, tile, 
brick, roofing material, carpets, rope, hard- 
ware, paper, leather, cement, linoleum, 
cosmetics. 

Still another significant invention came 
before the Optical Society. It was a refine- 
ment of Dr. William David Coolidge’s cas- 
cading cathode tube which shoots pure 
eléctrons out through a thin nickel win- 
dow (Time, Nov. 1, 1926). The new tube’s 
window is made of pyrex glass thinner than 
tissue paper and permits more electrons to 
escape from the tube’s cathode than does 
Dr. Coolidge’s nickel window. And the 
new contraption is relatively cheap, avail- 
able for research laboratories everywhere 
to experiment with the mightiest rays that 
man has yet learned to control. Remark- 
able is the fact that Dr. C. M. Slack, West- 
inghouse Electric’s inventor of the glass 
window, is only 27. 


Obliquely interesting to the light physi- 
cists at Washington was the California 
Institute of Technology’s decision to build 
a 200-inch telescope near Mount Wilson. 
The present Mount Wilson apparatus has 
a 100-inch reflecting mirror. The new one, 
to be done in three years, will double the 
astronomer’s vision, quadruple the amount 
of light that at present can be caught from 
the stars. The great mirror, about 17 feet 
in diameter, is possible because Professor 
Elihu Thomson of the General Electric 
Co. has learned how to fuse quartz into 
great discs that will not crack, nor warp 
with heat. 

(Professor Einstein, frantic with the 
imminence of death from heart trouble, 
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has been intensely working on two new 
theories corollary to relativity. One 
he has just submitted to the Berlin 
Academy of Science, for study. The other 
is yet unfinished. Last summer he spent 
at Lubeck, Baltic sea resort. Last week he 
was in Berlin, reasoning a few hours each 
day in a small, secluded room atop his 
apartment house. His malady has made 
him annoyingly nervous and querulous. In 
his wife’s words, if someone suddenly dis- 
turbs him, he screams, shrieks and raves. 
Then he calms down and talks. Violin 
playing is his sedative, his solace.) 





MEDICINE 


From Eye to Eye 


With eyes bandaged a Jew and a Nordic 
lay with ocular fraternity in Manhattan’s 
Eye & Ear Hospital last week. The Nordic, 
one Bert Ferguson, had one glass eye. The 
Jew, one Charles E. Greenblatt, had a 
gauze-packed socket, into which a glass 
eye soon would be set. His extracted eye 
had had a tumor. His other eye was good. 
But Nordic Ferguson’s other eye was bad. 
It bore a cataract, an opaque thickening 
of the cornea that prevented light images 
going through his pupil and striking upon 
his retina. So hopeless was his case that 
he had become an inmate of Manhattan’s 
Home for the Blind. And he is only 32. 

Thirty-two also is Jewish Greenblatt. 
Equal also are the color, size and shape 
of their eyes. Coincidal too were the acci- 
dents of Dr. Ben Witt Key, ophthalmolo- 
gist, knowing both their cases. A sure eye 
surgeon, and a daring, Dr. Key thought of 
lifting the thickened cornea from Nordic 
Ferguson’s bad eye and grafting on the 
peeled ball the good cornea of Jewish 
Greenblatt’s bad eye. The Jew amiably 
agreed to the graft, the Nordic hopefully 
received it. And hopefully, with eyes 
bandaged, they waited for results. 

ee ees 








Serums 


September is past with its yearly threat 
of an infantile paralysis epidemic. But 
winter comes on with its certainty of 
pneumonia. 

Doctors kept this year’s infantile paral- 
ysis incidence low because they have 
recognized the early signs of the disease 
and used serums to prevent the paralysis. 
Best serum comes from convalescents. It 
is diffieult to get, and scarce. Massachu- 
setts, where the Harvard Infantile Pa- 
ralysis Commission had three doctors 
traveling around the state to inject the 
serum into spines, seems to have done the 
best preventive work this year. 

Doctors hope to keep pneumonia low 
this year. Their best advice is to guard 
against common colds. If colds develop, 
the patient should rest in bed and eat 
nourishing foods. If pneumonia develops, 
alert doctors this year have a new serum 
to use. Old ones required three injections 
to cure. The new one, announced last 
week by Dr. William Hallock Park of New 
York City’s health department, the man 
who has done so much bacteriological work 
to prevent disease, requires but two in- 
jections. Its supply so far is scant. Not 
until December will there be enough for 
New York City’s 10,000 doctors to use. 
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What do YOU want 
to Laat about Dallas? ...... 


Dallas has prepared seven special re- 


ket, you will find that these reports 


ports that are veritable textbooks on —described below—answer many of 


the 6 billion dollar Southwest mar- 
ket, of which it is the industrial and 
distribution center. Based on exhaus- 
tive surveys by two of America’s 
leading industrial engineering firms, 
these reports are already being 
studied in the executive offices of 
the nation’s greatest industries. As a 


the questions you have in mind as 
to the sales and manufacturing 
facilities of this market. Any or all 
of these reports will be sent upon 
request; just mail the coupon. And 
remember that a special confidential 
report for your individual business 
will be aie for you if you ask 


manufacturer interested inthis mar- for it. 


Let us Send You the Answers 


1. MARKET MAP OF 
THE SOUTHWEST— 





seven colors. A Graphic 
Market Chart. 


2. THE SOUTHWEST— 
Six Billion Dollar Market. 
A Market analysis and 
comparison with other ma- 
jor markets. 


3. DALLAS—DISTRIBU- 
TION CENTER. Showing 
the facilities of Dallas for 
serving the entire South- 
west. 


4. INDUSTRIAL SUR- 
VEY OF DALLAS. Show- 


ing opportunities for spe- 
cific “Industrial Invest- 
ment.” 


5. DALLAS AS A CITY 
IN WHICH TO LIVE, 
proving that it’s not all 
work and no play in Dallas. 


6. THE GROWTH OF 
DALLAS. Showing a trend 
of progress that safeguards 
Industrial Investment. 


7. TEXAS CORPORA- 
TION LAWS. An analysis 
of Texas Laws as they 
affect foreign corporations 
entering the State. 





Dallas 


Industrial and Distribution Center of 
the Southwest Twelve Million People 
Six Billion Dollar Market « « «+ 


Industrial Dallas, Ivc., 1205 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 


Please send the reports checked below to: 


i  rcitinstichhcntptinnnmtinisioagglails 


fC . —— 


Company. 


Address 


(0 1. Market Map of the Southwest [J 3. Dallas—Distribution Center 


(2. The Scuthwest—Six Billion 
Dollar Market 


(J 4. Industrial Survey of Dallas 
(J 5. Dallas as a City in Which to Live 


C) 6. The Growth of Dallas 
( 7. Texas Corporation Laws 





will fit 
you best’? 


UST as there is a shoe size that fits you, 
there is a right size floor machine to fit 
your business, among the eight models 
making up the complete FINNELL line. 
The FINNELL you need depends on the 
number of floors you have, the kind of floor- 
ing and the square feet of floor space. You 
may need the giant No. 20 weighing 280 
pounds or the No. 50 weighing only 21 pounds. 
One costs $875, the other $75. 
Withoutcharge, youcan havea FINNELL 
Floor Maintenance Engineer make. a survey 
of your floor and tell you which of the eight 


models will serve you best—and, if you wish, 
he will show how it can polish or scrub floors 
better than hand methods at a saving in 
money. 

For descriptive literature, address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, Inc., 2811 East Street, 


Elkhart, Indiana. In Canada, write Stand- 
ard Bank Building, Ottawa, Ont. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


ranging in 
price from 


$75 to $875 





TIME 
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Fact 


Behind the Newsprint Export of Canada 
there existed a theory and a fact. The 
theory was that the price of newsprint to 
U. S. publishers was $65 a ton. The fact 
was that association members were mak- 
ing deals with such major users as Pub- 
lisher William Randolph Hearst for less 
than $60 a ton. When the fact became 
known to the theory, the Newsprint Ex- 
port went up in smoke. The Hearst con- 
tracts went into court. 

Down, down, down slid the price of 
newsprint. Mill production was curtailed; 
papermakers’ profits were sliced. (TrMe, 
Aug. 27). Last week, the “biggest” Inter- 
national Paper Co., with mills in Ontario, 
Quebec, Newfoundland (see Foreign 
News), contracted with Publisher Hearst 
on the basis of $50 a ton. Friendly, pos- 
sibly merging Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 
made a similar deal with the Chicago Daily 
News. On the Manhattan stock exchange, 
International Paper common fell 44 
points; Abitibi hit a new low for the year. 


a 


pnd 
Catastrophic Experiment 


“Every motor car would be headed for 
the scrap-heap; every loud-speaker would 
be silent ; every telephone would ‘go dead’; 
every electric light would go out. The 
gloveless surgeon would be unable to per- 
form his life-saving operations. . . . Con- 
temporary man could not get along... . 
Life would be devoid of half its conven- 
iences and comforts. .. .” 

Such was the alarming prophecy, last 
week, of able Dr. Julius Klein of the U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. He was recalling the 
ancient and modern history of the com- 
modity of rubber. Columbus, exploring the 
island of Hispaniola, was the first to see 
natives playing with balls which seemed 
to bound miraculously to Heaven. Three 
centuries later, Chemist Joseph Priestley 
advised his fellow Englishmen that the 
miraculous substance would erase pencil- 
markings, might well be called “rubber.” 
It was only 100 years ago that a Scotch- 
man named Mackintosh dissolved rubber 
in naptha and perpetuated his name in 
an overcoat. And in 1839, U. S.-born 
Charles Goodyear dropped rubber (mixed 
with sulphur) on a hot stove and witnessed 
the first, accidental process of vulcaniza- 
tion. 

Scholarly Dr. Klein knew that in 
1926, rubber led the list of U. S. imports, 
that 1927 imports were valued at $340,- 
000,000. In vivid, effective phrases, he 
pictured civilization “suddenly and _ per- 
manently” deprived of rubber. 

Point was undeniably given Dr. Klein’s 
prophecies by the occasion which prompted 
them. He spoke on the eve of the most im- 
portant day the rubber industry has seen 
in six years. Fortunately, the day gave 
happy instead of dismal point to Dr. 
Klein’s vision of a rubberless world. For 
on Nov. 1, the six-year British experiment 
in restricting export of rubber from Ma- 
laya came to an abrupt and official end. 


British historians, writing of the great 
post-War recovery, acclaiming the return 
to the gold standard and the rebuilding of 
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the merchant marine, will deal briefly and 
reluctantly with the effort to control the 
rubber markets of the world. The experi- 
ment which began Nov. 1, 1922, which 
ended last week, will be held an economic 
catastrophe. Hundreds of fortunes were 
drawn into the maelstrom of its collapse. 

In conception, the plan appeared both 
simple and practical. Of the world’s rub- 
ber supply, Great Britain in 1922 con- 
trolled about 67%. British plantations in 
the East, principally in Malaya, produced 
in that year 300,000 tons. Dutch planta- 
tions, in Java and the East Indies, pro- 
duced only 95,000 tons. Prices were low. 
In an attempt to boost prices, establish a 
monopoly, Great Britain undertook, by the 
Stevenson Restriction Act, to regulate ex- 
ports from Malaya. The idea was to fix 
the price of crude rubber at between 30 
and 4o¢ a pound. 

For a time, the restriction was brilliantly 
successful. Prices soared far above 4o¢, 
reached a high in 1925 of $1.21 a pound 
and in that year averaged 73¢. U.S. rub- 
ber users, tiremakers, were in a_ public 
panic. They pressed a campaign of con- 
servation. They began to “reclaim” used 
rubber. They started a world-wide search 
for plantations where the U. S. might pro- 
duce its own supply. They commissioned 
Thomas Alva Edison to study how to ex- 
tract rubber from such plants as milkweed. 


And, in 1926, tiremakers formed the Rub- 


ber Pool to buy a great supply at between 
35 and 41¢ a pound. 

Before desperate U. S. remedies could 
be effective, the British plan had failed. 
England had not counted on the Dutch 
East Indies. Lured by phenomenal prices, 
both the Dutch themselves and the Jav- 
anese natives pushed production. Last 
year, they furnished 225,000 tons. By 
1928, Britain controlled only a little more 
than half (55%) of the world supply, could 
not possibly control world prices. 

The break came with dramatic sudden- 
ness last February. Crude rubber fell to 
26.9¢ in March, 17.2¢ in April. Members 
of the Rubber Pool took a staggering loss 
on their inventories, emerged in August 
with slashed profits or deficits for the half 
year (Time, Aug. 27). Many a British 
speculator accepted ruin. The experiment 
had failed, finally and disastrously. 

U. S. tiremakers, last week, cut prices 
from 24 to 74%, the second major slash 
of the year. Linked by the new Rubber 
Institute, manufacturers saw three hopeful 
signs for the future: 

1) Tire prices are now scaled down to 
the price of erude rubber. 

2) Cutthroat competition from mail or- 
der houses is being met by better merchan- 
dizing, better advertising. 

3) With the Stevenson restrictions offi- 
cially abolished, crude rubber will reach a 
normal price level. Manufacturers can 
replenish stocks, experiment with new 
uses. 

a ree 
Mergers 

Steel. The Krupp Nirosta* Co., formed 
last week by Krupp Steel Works (Essen, 
*An alloy, stainless, resistant to most acids, 
able to withstand 1,800 degrees Fahrenheit, de- 
veloped by Krupp. 
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Focused in ...a SINGLE REPORT 


ready for your inspection every day 


... the VITAL FIGURE FACTS of 
your BUSINESS 


i il was business yesterday? Gaining . . .slipping 


.. Standing still? Do you really know? 


Perhaps you will at the end of the month, but 
wouldn’t you like to know today? Wouldn’t you like 
to know, at just the right moment, where things are 
lagging, where to put on pressure, where to weed out 


inefficiency? 


You can... and it’s really very easy to know all 
these things. At nine each morning you can have on 
your desk a simple, understandable report, giving you 
ail the vital figures from every department. Not a week 
old, or a month old, but yesterday’s figures from any 
department you will. 


Through the use of Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing 
equipment every operation of your business can be 
brought up-to-date. Inventories, accounts receivable, 
cash balance, sales, production, shipments . . . every 
record that every successful business must keep... can 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


Grn! Obie Favipment (poration 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


be presented for your scrutiny every day. Every morn- 
ing an accurate picture of your business can be laid 
before you. 

This day-to-day, month-to-month and year-to-year 
method of comparison gives you absolute control of 
every department. With Elliott-Fisher machines and 
methods you can’t say, “By George, I didn’t know 
that!” If business is going ahead, you know it today. 
If it is slipping, you know it before the danger point 
is reached. 

Elliott-Fisher can be readily adapted to the most 
complicated accounting systems and it so simplifies 
and combines operations that often even a smaller 
personnel can do faster and better accounting work. 

Clip coupon below and give it to your secretary. Ask 
her to send for fullinformation which will tell you ex- 
actly how Elliott-Fisher can be 
profitably applied to your 
business, 


General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Address 














AMERICAN WATER WorKS «°F LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


© 1928 





To The Far Frontier 


No postoffice is too far away in the 


purple sage to receive and distribute its 


quota of dividend checks to the real owners 


of our American industries. 


The investment of hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars in the securities of our 
public utilities, representing the savings of 


many thousands of people, is one of the 
most significant economic facts of our day. 


It is practical public ownership. 


More than fifty thousand thrifty people, 


most of them customers, are stockholders 


of this Corporation and its subsidiaries. 
Other thousands own the bonds of these 


companies. 


This is a powerful influence for sound 


management and prudent financing. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 
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Germany) and Ludlum Steel Co. (Water- 
vliet, N. Y.) is a patent holding and service 
company for the exchange of Ludlum and 
Krupp ideas. President Edwin Corning of 
Ludlum will be chairman of the board of 
directors. “Licensees” (Central Alloy 
Steel Co. and Firth Sterling Steel Co.) will 
share U. S. rights with Ludlum. 

Insurance. Home Insurance Co. and 
National Liberty Insurance Co., with their 
subsidiaries (a total of 12 companies) 
merged last week to form the largest fire 
insurance system in the world. Assets: 
over $175,000,000. 

Wood. Lumberman Walter C. Paepoke 
of Chicago is president of the Chicago Mill 
and Lumber Corp., largest U. S. hardwood 
company, a consolidation effected last 
week, of four southern hardwood com- 
panies (Chicago Mill and Lumber Co., 
Penrod Jurden, R. J. Darnell and Kurz 
3rothers) and their subsidiaries. Assets: 
over $25,000,000. 
se ~ Y 
Silver Scoop 

Silver spade cut lightly into Pittsburgh 
soil, scooped up a scant quart of mineral- 
laden earth. Ground had been broken for 
the $10,000,000 power plant of the Du- 
quesne Light Co. on Brunot’s Island in the 
Ohio River.* Celebrities and guests 
boarded the steamship Manitou, chatted 
away the half-hour trip from the Island 
back to the city proper. In the earth, the 
cut remained. 

Shallow the cut in the earth; deep the 
cut in Pittsburgh history. For as the sil- 
ver spade, dirtied, was carried away, one 
or another of the watchers recalled these 
names: 

Andrew Carnegie 

Philander C. Knox 

Andrew W. Mellon 

John Pierpont Morgan 

David Reed 

James Hay Reed 

David A. Reed 

Every watcher knew that the great 
power plant will not be called convention- 
ally, ‘Unit 27” or “Brunot’s Island Plant,” 
but will bear the name of James Hay Reed. 
Most watchers, city-conscious, remem- 
bered smart James Hay Reed as the Pitts- 
burgh lawyer behind the formation of the 
U.S. Steel Corp. Young Reed had learned 
his law in two good schools. As a graduate 
of the Western University of Pennsylvania 
(now University of Pittsburgh), he had 
gone first to the office of his lawyer uncle, 
famed David Reed of Pittsburgh. Five 
years of study and he was ready, in 1877, 
to form a partnership with Philander C. 
Knox, later U. S. Senator, later Secretary 
of State. 

Andrew Carnegie liked him, admired 
him. Lawyer Reed became president of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R., chair- 
man of the board of Carnegie Steel Co. 
And when Carnegie dickered with the late, 
great J. P. Morgan to sink Carnegie Steel 
into the new U. S. Steel, it was Lawyer 
Reed who drew the mortgages which se- 
cured the bonds. Active to his death, in 


*Ten miles northwest of “The Point,” where 
the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers meet 
to form the mighty Ohio, and where Fort 
Duquesne (1754), became the nub of Pittsburgh, 
Brunot’s Island is now within the city limits. 
Pittsburgh’s harbor, crowded with pleasure boats, 
barges, steamships, extends about 30 miles along 


its three rivers. 
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THE LATE JAMES Hay REED 


. was honored. 





May 1927, Lawyer Reed saw Pittsburgh 
steel, Pittsburgh public utilities, grow into 
mighty units of U. S. industry. 

It was fitting, therefore, that when 
Duquesne Light planned its new develop- 
ment, the company should honor a former 
official, a famed son of Pittsburgh. En- 
tirely fitting, too, was the invitation to 
Lawyer Reed’s son to speak at the dedi- 
cation. Smart son of a smart father, and 
smart namesake of a smart granduncle, 
David A. Reed, 47, has many a distinc- 
tion. He is a close friend of Andrew W. 
Mellon. He is, at the moment, both senior 
and junior U. S. Senator from Pennsy]l- 
vania, because Philadelphia’s Vare has not 


yet been admitted to the U. S. Senate. 


ee i 


Electrified Pennsy R. R. 


Whoever has traveled on electrified rail- 
roads cam appreciate last week’s decision 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad to electrify 
its 11,000 miles of track. 

The Pennsy already operates an electri- 
fied suburban service out of Philadelphia. 
This is similar to the suburban lines of 
the Illinois Central at Chicago. 

The Pennsy terminal at Manhattan is 
also electrified. Steam trains cannot linger 
underground in the tunnels that Man- 
hattan traffic necessitates. So from Hell 
Gate, where the Pennsylvania connects 
with New England lines, to Manhattan 
Transfer in New Jersey, where steam loco- 
motives replace electric ones for the long 
Pennsylvania hauls south and west, and 
to Long Island City where the Pennsy’s 
Long Island trains change from electricity 
to steam—within all that great triangle 
electric locomotives haul the cars. For 
the same reason at Manhattan the New 
York Central hauls its trains by electricity 
to Harmon and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford to New Haven. 

The Pennsy’s new project is to spend 
$100,000,000 the next seven or eight years 
electrifying its 325 miles of line (1,300 
miles of track) between Manhattan and 
Wilmington. At Wilmington connection 
will be made with the Philadelphia electric 
lines. Thence the lines will eventually run 


westward through Pennsylvania to the 
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Rank in Value of Manufactured Products Value per 10,000 
per 10,000 Population of Population 


Buffalo ................. Rede ccs $12,280,638 
Detroit , .... 11,989,055 
Cleveland a, 11,120,152 
Chicago 11,086,921 

St. Louis ra z 10,423,802 
Milwaukee é 10,110,279 
Philadelphia 9,516,253 

New York ee cae ...-..+...- 8,918,615 

Baltimore hoe .....8,289,951 

Pittsburgh .... 7,803,804 

Boston...... 75313,327 

San Francisco 6,961,562 


BUFFALO RANKS HIGH 
®& a direct result of 


geographical location 


UFFALO offers 10 definite geographical advantages 


to the manufacturer who is looking for a branch or 


plant location. 


1. At the eastern end of the Great Lakes. 
2. At the western end of the world’s greatest canal. 
3. At the central point of America’s wealthiest and largest market 


territory. 
4. Surrounded by a complete variety of raw material sources. 


5. The greatest supply of power. 
6. At the keypoint for Canadian Trade. 


7. At a point where 19% of the total railroad mileage of the United 
States and Canada converge. 


8. 70,000,000 buying power within reach overnight. 
9. At the central point of a region which buys 90% of the merchan. 
dise sold in America. 


10. Level larid facilitating plant erection. 


Buffalo excels all other cities in.total percentage of advantages 
for industrial development and growth. 


Co-operating with Industry 


For complete information on any question concern- 

ing Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier, ask the 

MG@T-Peoples Trust Company—the bank that 

matches natural advantages with an active interest 
in your growth. 
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To Know Property 


To the man too intelligent to 


tolerate uncertainty about any 


facts of his business, we can 


supply complete and specific 


data as to what his property is, 
where it is, what it is worth, 


what it cost, its condition, 
whether it is increasing or 


decreasing in value and why. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Interest Paid On Short-Term 
i Investments 


Even though you have money that 
you can invest for only 30 or 60 days, 
you can invest it so as to bring you a 
worth-while return. Commercial 
Mortgage Trust Notes enable you to 
invest your surplus funds for a single 
month or any number of months up 
to 12 at an attractive rate of interest 
and with adequate protection against 
loss. Mail coupon for Booklet T -20, 
explaining the advantage of investing 
in this torm of security. 





Address. 


GMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 
—_—_—_— OF DETROIT 
5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 
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Pittsburgh district, which soon will be 
electrified as are Philadelphia and Man- 
hattan. 

The 1,300 Manhattan-Wilmington miles 


of track will be the longest railroad electri- 
fication unit in the country. The St. Paul, 
whose partial electrification contributed 
most to that road’s bankruptcy three years 
ago, has a total 646 miles of track. The 
Norfolk & Western, which carries coal 
across the Cumberland Mountains, has 
77 miles of electrified track. The coal- 
carrying Virginian in the same territory 
has 231 miles. 

But the Pennsy is not sole in its ex- 
tensive plans. The New York Central a 
few months ago consulted with General 
Electric to electrify its tracks along the 
Hudson River from Manhattan towards 
Albany, and mayhap to Buffalo. And 
practically every other large system has 
plans, more or less detailed, in the same 
vein. 


a a 


ert? 


5x 

John Jacob Raskob has been both bull 
and bear. His most bearish moment was 
on the eve of the bankers’ convention 
(Time, Oct. 15), when he observed that 
“security prices have far outrun demon- 
strated values.”” His most bullish moment 
was on the eve of his sailing for Europe 
last March, when he predicted new records 
for General Motors, observing that the 
stock should sell at 15 times its earnings, 
or $225 a share. 

Time graciously justified the Most 
Bullish Moment. General Motors did set 
new records, did eventually climb to a tan- 
talizing 224}. But by the time the stock 
had reached Bull Raskob’s figure, earnings 
had also skyrocketed. Last week, when 
President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. announced 
quarterly profits of $79,266,639, nine 
months’ profits of $240,534,613 (record 
for any corporation in peace time), in- 
vestors hastily calculated values. In nine 
months, General Motors had earned $13.42 
a share. Expected earnings for the full 
year raised the figure close to $18. Bull 
Raskob’s formula of “15x” would set the 
stock’s value at $270, or $49 over last 
week’s closing price. 

Investors made yet another calculation. 
Even more significant than General Motors 
in the eyes of many a businessman are the 
reports of the mighty U. S. Steel Corp., 
now ending its first full year under com- 
mittee management. As everyone knows, 
the mantle of the late, great Elbert H. 
Gary was rent into thre. parts. The first 
part fell on John Pierpont Morgan as 
Chairman of the Board; the second on 
Myron Charles Taylor as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee; the third on James 
Augustine Farrell as President. Last week, 
this triumvirate of tycoons announced 
quarterly earnings of $52,148,476, largest 
in two years and $10,774,645 more than 
earnings in the third quarter of 1927. 

Nine months’ earnings of U. S. Steel 
totaled $140,015,494, or $8.17 a share. 
Expected earnings for the full year would 
be about $11. By the Raskob formula, the 
stock’s value should approximate $165. 
Actually, U. S. Steel closed on the stock 
exchange, last week, at 1604. 

With Steel confirming the “15x” theory, 
did investors hold General Motors cheap 
at 222, rush to brokers with orders to buy? 
Prudent investors consulted prudent stock- 
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marketeers. They learned: 1) that the 
“t5x” formula might justify itself in a 
strong bull market, but that it could not be 
maintained in a slump; 2) that many a 
sound, conservative stock, undisturbed by 
pools, sells at rox or 12x; 3) that 5-year 
earnings are safer guides than 9 months or 
a year. 

Other quarterly reports, cheering stock- 
holders last week, were: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. (just 
merged with Grasselli Chemical Co.): 
$19,581,897, as against $12,488,554 for the 
third quarter of 1927. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co.: $954,976 
as against $521,252. 

Victor Talking Machine Co.: $4,646,617 
(9 months) as against $4,069,753. 

Pullman, Inc.: $6,192,896, as against 
$3,777,450 (preceding quarter). 

Not so cheering were these: 

Childs Co. (reluctant meat-servers): 
$289,326 (deficit), as against $125,801 
(profit ). 

Madison Square Garden Corp. (prize- 
fights, campaign speeches): $308,448 
(deficit), as against $52,848 (profit). 
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PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 








Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a@ perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
built to the finest en- 
gineering standards 
and of the same type 
of equipment that 
has been adopted for 
public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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Not So Big? 

Never during the campaign did Wall 
Street seriously entertain the possibility of 
Democratic victory. At the last, confi- 


dence in Republican success held the 

stockmarket firm, gave particular strength | T ] L | T Y 
to public utility stocks. In the pre-election 

session, Commonwealth Power advanced 

24 points t high of 893. Close be- " e . . ; 

MA qppecretigg font ng Gas. pier bee N this, the‘‘age of efficiency’’, the value of simple equipment 
Gas, American and foreign power. 








of multi-fold uses assumes an importance heretofore un- 


For the fifth successive week, brokers’ | realized. Users of Strowger P-A-X, now recognized as the 


loans, last week, reached a new high, 
mounted to $4.907,164,000. A year ago, | world’s standard of automatic interior telephony, find its wide 
they stood at $3,371,705,000. Tradition- 


ally, rises in the total of brokers’ loans are | scope of usefulness and its flexibility generally indispensable. 
viewed with alarnf (Time, July 23, et 


seq.). Reassuring, therefore, were the | And this utility is in no wise curtailed by the size of the 

figures quoted by able Statistician Charles 2 i 4 ; 

H. Platt (Prince & Whitely, Manhattan | business —P-A-X is readily adapted to the smallest or the 

investment house), in the bullish Wall ‘ . ‘ 1 

Street Journal. Wrote Statistician Platt: | largest. A brief survey by Strowger engineers will place 
“Tf all of th ities in the United : ; 

States ihes pale gay Pasi ade ase before you information and data of the greatest value. 

the total value would be close to $150,000,- 


000,000, or more than 30 times the latest ATDOWALD 6 ATITOMATIE 
brokers’ loan figures. . . . TROWGER y AUTOMATI 
“Many companies have been able to sell Communication, Control 


stocks to the public when new financing and Signalling Systems 
was necessary, whereas prior to the last 


five years, it was customary to finance Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
with bond sales. . . . This enormous ex- Systems . . . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .. . . Watchman 
pansion in publicly owned securities could Supervisory Systems . . . . Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . - Industrial 
not have been accomplished without . . . Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 


Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 
borrowed money. 


“New financing has been another cause 
for the great expansion in brokers’ loans. 


New securities in the U.S. . . . from Jan- é © 

uary I, 1924, to date have totalled over 38 uu Omid EC CC Fic HC. 
billion dollars. Brokers’ loans are approxi- 

mately 124 per cent of this new financing Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 

for the five-year period. 


“In relation to brokers’ loans, another 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


f f d P ial Atlanta, Ga. ‘ Detroit, Mich. ag eae vo Pa. ag pee — 
acto i ration, in computing their Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
- “d pl ge : P 6 Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
relative size, is the number and value of 


‘ae lod f Export Distributors: 
new listings. In the perio rom Jan. I, For AustralasiamAutomatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 


1924 to date, there has been nearly 23 bil- For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
lion dollars in new security listings on the Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 

New York Stock Exchange. The relation 

of New York brokers’ loans to these list- 

ings is under 20%.” 
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LOcATE Where 
Growth Is a Habit 


‘© NEED to gamble with doubtful locations 

for your new plants and warehouses 

when the successful experiences of 111 in- 
dustries guide you to Roanoke. 


Here, growth is indeed a habit! This strategically 
located southern city has actually doubled its 
population during the past 17 years. 


What rare industrial advantages have caused 
such phenomenal growth? Why is the world’s 
largest Rayon Mill located in Roanoke? Why are 
many other large manufacturing plants, some the 
largest of their kind in the South, located here? 
Why do big corporations selling to the entire nation 
find Roanoke such a profitable distributing center? 


These industrial questions are all answered in the 
“ROANOKE BRIEF.” Write for it today on your 
business letter-head. It will tell you facts about 
Roanoke little known to outsiders and of utmost 
importance to anyone considering new plant loca- 
tions or branch warehouses, etc. A completed expert 
Industrial Survey permits us to provide most accu- 
rate and detailed industrial data. Address: Chamber 
of Commerce,213 Jefferson Street. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Nortep Tour Booxiet Free—The Log of the Motorist 





through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 





New Light Clamps 
on Book Cover 


A New and Useful Christmas Gift. Wonderfully 
convenient for reading in bed. Illuminates pages of 
book perfectly. Throws light only where you want 
it. Disturbs no one else. Costs much less to operate 
than ordinary room light. Burns all night for one 
cent. No glarein youreyes. Light as a feather. 

Convenient also as a night light in the sick room 
and for extra light anywhere—over the radio panel, 
on a typewriter or a sewing machine, a baby’s 
crib, at the piano, etc. 

Size: 5 inches high, 4 inches wide. Finish: 
gold, orchid, blue or green lacquer. Handy on and 
off switch. Plugs into ordinary light socket. Com- 
plete with 714 feet of gold cord, bulb and plug, 
$4.00. Order direct, using coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


DANIEL LOW’S 
Gifts for Sixty Years 


Daniel Low & Co. 
301 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me one of these 
lights. I enclose (check), (money order) for $4.00 
with the understanding that if I am not per- 
fectly satisfied I may return it and you will 


refund my money in full. (State color ....... ). 
ESTE Siete eres OF Pe Eee 
Street 

City : . State 


(Please print name and address) 
SSCS KCRSESHSE SESE SEREEEE TEER EEE REECE eeeee Eee 


JeSeeseeeeeeeseseeeseeeeeeseees 
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Debate 


Had the Mayor of Chicago been in the 
McMillin Academic Theatre at Columbia 
University last week he might well have 
yelped and yarred in anti-British fury. 

Presiding at a debate was Prof. David 








KEeNESAW MountTAIN LANDIS 
Great is his aptitude for poker. 


Saville Muzzey, author of a U. S. history 
deemed pro-British and pernicious by “Big 
Bill” Thompson, and declared by him un- 
fit for Chicago schools. Further his 
mayoral anglophobia would have been irri- 
tated by the fact that three of the debaters 
were British students. 

The debaters: from Oxford University, 
Alan T. Lennox-Boyd, C. S. Malcolm 
Brereton, Dingle M. Foot; from Columbia, 
Lawrence A. Tassi, William T. Matthews, 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis.* 

The Subject: Resolved: That America 
Should Join the League of Nations. 

The Oxford students supported the af- 
firmative, won the debate by vote of the 
audience. Fluent, suave Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
was first speaker. Witty, he amused the 
audience by describing the difficulties of 
speaking with an English accent to citizens 
of the U. S. 

Later in the week, at New Haven, the 
Oxford students debated with students 
from Yale. The subject: Resolved: That 
This House Believes that the Best Life is 
the Public Life. 

No vote was taken to determine the 


| winners. Fluent, suave Mr. Lennox-Boyd 


was first speaker. Witty, he amused the 
audience by describing the difficulties of 
speaking with an English accent to citizens 
of the U. S. 


*Nephew of famed “Baseball Tsar” Landis, 
senior at Columbia. He entered the University 
when he was 15, wore short pants and black 
ribbed stockings through his Freshman year. 
His ambition to be a coxswain was frustrated 
by his mother who would not permit a non- 
swimming son on the Harlem River. His hair 
is usually tousled, his eyes sleepy, and great is 
his aptitude for poker. Last summer he won a 
Ford in a poker game. The Ford, however, 
would not run, His interest in baseball is only 
casual, 
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The Oxford students have been in the 
U. S. in accord with an annual custom of 
sending an English debating team to the 
U.S. 


In Boston, Harvard debaters defeated 
Yale debaters. The audience voted 848 to 
225 that “Al Smith Should be Elected 
President.” 


<> 
Y 








Berry Award 


One year after Appomattox, her parents 
christened her Martha McChesney Berry. 
For her they must have envisioned a gra- 
cious membership in the Colonial Dames 
of America, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, also a_ brilliant 
Southern marriage. But Miss Berry never 
married. Nor did she choose the delicately 
charming life of a Southern aristocrat. 

Twenty-six years ago Miss Berry 
founded a school high in the Georgia 
mountains. The schoolroom was a log 
playhouse on Captain Berry’s estate. The 
pupils, ten, were the children of poor 
families living in the mountains. 

Today 1,000 students attend the Berry 
Schools, now an institution of more than 
50 buildings sprawled over a portion of a 
10,000-acre estate. But the pupils are no 
different from the first ten. 

No child of the rich may enter the 
school. But many a half pagan urchin, 
wont to roam wildly in the Georgia hills, 
has been received. There are 7,000 names 
on the alumni list of the Berry Schools. 

In 1925 President Coolidge awarded 
Miss Berry the Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation medal “For Distinguished Serv- 
ice” (Time, May 25, 1925). Last week, 
Miss Berry received yet another honor and 
reward. She won the annual prize of $5,000 
given by Pictorial Review magazine to the 
U. S. woman who has made the greatest 
contribution to art, letters, science or the 
social sciences. None doubted that Miss 
Berry would immediately turn the $5,000 
to profit for her school. 


Other winners of the Pictorial Review 
Prize have been: in 1924, Mrs. Edward 
A. MacDowell, widow of the late Com- 
poser MacDowell, for her musicaliterary 
colony in Peterborough, N. H.; in 1925, 
Cora Wilson Stewart, for her Moonlight 
Schools, and her work discouraging il- 
literacy; in 1926, Sara Graham Mulhall, 
for her work decreasing the drug traffic; 
in 1927, Actress Eva Le Gallienne, for her 
organization of the Civic Repertory 
Theatre in New York City. 


MUSIC 


(Continued from p. 43) 


ful of Strauss operas, has had frequent 
amendments. In its present form there 
is a prologue and one act, which makes a 
play within the play. Ariadne, tragically 
abandoned by Theseus, must listen to the 
cajolery of Zerbinetta, the comédienne; 
listens to Jearn and herself turns finally to 
Bacchus. All this Strauss has set to droll, 
delightful music which demands more of 
his singers’ virtuosity than of his own 
originality. Philadelphia singers lacked the 
necessary virtuosity last week but Alex- 
ander Smallens almost atoned with his 37- 
piece orchestra. 
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Historical Data 


THe INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL 
House—Arranged as a Narrative by 
Charles Seymour (Vol. IlI—Jnto the 
World War; Vol. 1V—The Ending of the 
War)—Houghton Mifflin ($10). 

The Inside Story. “There will be no 
war,” said Wilsgn to House in January, 
1917. Three months later, the same reso- 
lute energy he had expended on main- 
taining the peace, was doggedly diverted 
to the pursuit of war. The die cast, Wilson 
was out to win, and not so much a military 
victory as a moral conquest of interna- 
tionalism over autocratic nationalism. 
But the tangible military victory being 
pre-requisite to the moral conquest, Wil- 
son passionately concerned himself with 
such tangibles as gold, food, fighting men. 
And lest he or his people flag, Balfour was 
sent over, a French mission was sent over, 
to emphasize the terrific need, to encour- 
age, goad, inspire. 

But the great historic significance of 
Balfour’s visit was the fact—now first in- 
disputably established by the evidence of 
the House papers—that Wilson was made 
fully aware of the secret treaties upon 
which, rather than upon Wilson’s ideal, 
the ultimate Peace Treaty was virtually 
based. Wilson’s 1917 decision, fortified 
if not formulated by Colonel House, was 
that any discussion of the treaties would 
lead to a disagreement among the allies, 
and hence play into the hand of the enemy. 
Anyway, Wilson was sure that U. S. 
economic power was such that “when the 
war is over we can force them to our way 
of thinking.” At such naiveté, or was it 
conceit?, how Balfour must have laughed 
up his trim cuff, Clemenceau up his wrin- 
kled sleeve. 

Finally came the grand, the fascinating, 
fiasco of Versailles, brilliant as so often 
before with the greatest figures of the day. 
Most brilliant was Wilson, the man of 
vision; House his man of execution—for 
in most things the two worked as one, sup- 
plementing each other. True, House did 
not agree in several vital points: he ad- 
vised against Wilson’s attending the Con- 
ference (lest he thereby lose prestige, 
etc.); he urged the political wisdom of 
including Republican Root and Taft in the 
mission; he favored more compromise 
with Clemenceau, and later the acceptance 
of the Lodge reservations. But he bowed 
to the greater man’s adamantine will, con- 
tented himself with the trequent occasions 
when his advice was accepted; devoted his 
energies to the colossal double-headed 
chimera of a Peace in and by and through 
a League of Nations. 

Not the least of his considerable share 
of the labors was to foster his cordial 


TIME readers may obtain 











paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and ber 15) 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


relations with European and Asiatic diplo- 
mats, all of whom held him in high esteem 
and gladly gave him their confidence when 











CoLoNEL House 
All roads lead to Magnolia. 


they feared his austerer chief. “All roads 
lead ultimately to Magnolia” (House’s 
summer place), said Northcliffe. 

House comments upon various men: 

Wilson—“intellectually entirely demo- 
cratic . . . unfortunate, for the reason 
that his mind led him where his taste 
rebelled.” 

Hoover—‘“‘the kind of man that has 
to have complete control in order to do 
the thing well.” 

Clemenceau—“had had a meeting with 
Lloyd George and the President all after- 
noon. I asked him how they had gotten 
on... ‘Splendidly, we disagreed about 
everything.’ ” 

Lloyd George—‘“stated clearly that the 
time had come to decide whether to have 
a ‘hell-peace’ or a ‘heaven-peace.’ ” 

Tardieu—‘“‘the one nearly indispensable 
man at the Conference.” 

The Significance. Colonel House’s 
activities were by preference “unofficial,” 
and therefore inconspicuous to the general 
public. The publication of the first two 
volumes of his papers, indicating as they 
did his tremendous importance as adviser 
and negotiator, was therefore a surprise to 
the uninitiated, a gripe to the prejudiced. 
They accused House of taking too much 
credit to himself, thereby belittling Wilson. 
But if he takes co-credit, on the face of it 
he takes co-blame for the numerous mis- 
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BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


25 West 45th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


‘fxE Buck IN THE SNow—Edna St. Vincent Millay—Harpers ($2 
Lyrics of transition. (See Time, October 15 
Pornt Counter Pornt—Aldous Huxley—Doubleday, Doran—($2.50). 


Brilliant medley of London’s heterogeneous semi-intellectuals. 
(October 8) 


Dostoevsky, THE MAN AND His Work—J. Meier Graefe—Har- 
court Brace ($6). Sound biography aad literary criticism. (Octo- 


A Variety or Toincs—Max Beerbohm—Knop/f ($3). Essays of 
rarified versatile humor. (October 15) 
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takes that go up to make that tragedy of 
errors, 1917-19. 

Somewhat over-conscious of the earlier 
criticism, the present volumes are at pains 
tc re-establish the (indubitably) important 
part House played, and also to emphasize 
House’s deep admiration for Wilson’s 
genius, even after their close friendship 
had waned. Above all, the papers are 
invaluable as historical source material, 
ranking with Ambassador Page’s Letters, 
and the Wilson papers Ray Stannard 
Baker is editing. Selected, arranged, and 
linked by Professor Seymour’s lucid com- 
ment, the /nutimate Papers are intensely 
interesting, indispensable to any adequate 
understanding of War burdens, post-War 
intrigues. 

The Arranger. Soft-voiced, suavely 
clad, brilliant Charles Seymour took a B. A. 
from Cambridge University when he was 
19, then sailed home to his native New 
Haven, Conn., and took another B. A. from 
Yale. Since then the bright facets of Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s mind have received an 
exquisite polish in the process of acquiring 
numerous exalted degrees, teaching history 
at Yale, helping to make it at the Paris 
Peace Conference, and writing or “arrang- 
ing” various books dealing with the more 
secret phases of the War. 

If Georges Clemenceau, whom Charles 
Seymour greatly admires, is a tiger, the 
Professor may be compared without dis- 
paragement to some less brusque and 
silkier member of the same cat tribe. His 
silky discretion, masking the claws of a 
tiger-keen mind, probably attracted the 
especially feline Colonel House. A final 
seal was set upon their friendship when 
Professor Seymour was asked to edit the 
confidential papers of the discreetest 
statesman of the War. 

-® 


Doctor’s Difficulties 


My BrotTHEeR JONATHAN—Francis Brett 
Young—Knopf ($3.00). 

Mr. Dakers was by way of being a poet; 
Mrs. Dakers, years before, something of 
a Shakespearean actress. And so it hap- 
pened that their adolescent boys were 
made to wear painfully purple velvet cos- 
tumes at their first “children’s party.” But 
So well did they play cricket that they 
lived down the velvets. Harold careered 
brilliantly at Cambridge (financed on his 
brother Jonathan’s small inheritance) 
while his brother Jonathan worked his way 
through the local medical school. Both 
brothers loved elfin yet extremely modern 
Edie—Harold blithely, Jonathan desper- 
ately. Came the War with a smart uniform 
for Harold, a curt injunction that Jon- 
athan continue as invaluable village doctor. 
His constant helpmeet was Rachel, dark- 
eyed beauty, but he kept reminding him- 
self that calm brunettes were not his type 
—too unlike Edie. These contemplations ° 
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were rudely interrupted by Harold re- 
ported killed and Edie marrying dis- 
illusioned “brother Jonathan,” ‘that she 
might honorably bear Harold’s child. 
Harold’s unexpected reappearance so con- 
fuses the situation that nothing is left for 


are included in_ the 


Merriam WEBSTER, the author but to let Jonathan fall ill and 

broadtail, credit. un- die, clinging to the hand of Rachel. 

ion, static, Bahaism, The melodramatic finale is out of key 

foot. etc New names || With a long leisurely narrative, packed 
gad places are as it is with rhapsodies on the Severn 
ere ig ween (“Sabrina Fair”), characterizations of 
Sandburg, Sta- local gentry, exposition of the difficulties 


lin, etc. Con- 
stantly improv- 
ed and kept up 
to date. 


and triumphs of a doctor’s career. 


Old Maids, Nightmares 


WEBSTER’S NEW THE SILVER THorRN, A Book of Stories 
INTERNATIONAL —Hugh Walpole—Doubleday, Doran 


























($2.50). 
DICTIONARY Most of these stories have appeared in 
The ‘‘Supreme Authority”’ magazines in the last six years. Collected, 
in courts, colleges, schools, and among gov- they emphasize the author’s versatility. 
ernment officials both Federal and State. He proves himself facile in telling a tale 
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her two children Percy and Emily (the | WEST PALM BEACH 
two little donkeys are trotting down there | ~ FLORIDA - 
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ing, and snatches the chance to run back 
to the shop and her spinsterhood. 

In contrast, is “The Tarn,” another 
psychological study, but in darker vein. 
Two men, one successful, the other not, 
one patronizing, the other resentful, walk 
in the gathering shadows by a mysterious 
lake. Suddenly the resentment of years 
| surges up in the one; he strangles his 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 4) 


ness mind of the country for True to make of 
us a lot of driveling sentimentalists. 
E. C. PorTER 
Dothan, Ala. 


On the issue of Southern intelligence, 
Senator Borah may quarrel with TrME, or 
Subscriber Porter may quarrel with Sen- 
ator Borah; but Subscriber Porter has no 
quarrel with TrmE.—Eb. 


eee Cone 


Taft Expanded 


Sirs: 

I am enclosing my check for my renewal sub- 
scription to Time, the most informative as well 
as the most readable magazine of the day. 

I was particularly interested in the article 
concerning Justice William Howard Taft, as re- 
ported in the Oct. 8 issue. 

Has it ever occured to Time that most of our 
Presidents have diminished in both stature and 
prestige after leaving the White House and that 
our Honorable Chief Justice offers a striking 
exception to this rule? Justice Taft, while he 
may have diminished in girth as reported in 
your article, has by his kindliness, his charity 
and his profound knowledge and application of 
the law, expanded immeasurably in the eyes of 
his countrymen, since his tenure of the White 
House. 

Dwicut L. StRoNG 


Wyandotte, Mich. 





— 


Personal Matter 
Sirs: 

In an effort to ascertain to what political 
party the editors of Time adhere, I was dog- 
matically informed that the “Republican Party” 
was the answer to my query. This conclusion 
was naively based on the fact that you unfail- 
ingly award the first column of the presidential 
issue to that party. 

With all due apologies for referring to a per- 
sonal matter would you kindly justify your action 
that I may prove to my informant how imma- 
terial this matter is to your political beliefs. 

Jutet LINDEN 

Berkeley, Calif. 

TIME gave first place to the Republican 
Party because it was the party in power, 
just as in golf the winner of the last hole 
is given “the honor” and “drives” his ball 
first. Erroneous, however, is Subscriber 
Linden’s dogmatic information that the 
Editors of Time are Republican: one voted 
for Hoover, one for Smith. During the 
campaign, no subscriber successfully dem- 
onstrated that Trme favored either candi- 
date or either party.—Eb. 

: ss 
Spoonerisms 
Sirs: 

TIME omits two of Dr. Spooner’s most famous 
alleged lapses. On the occasion of the old 
Queen’s jubilee he is said, as college chaplain 
(of 500 year-old New College, Oxford), to have 
said: “Let us pray for our queer old dean.” 
Another time he said to a small audience, “It’s 
beery work addressing empty wenches.” 

TiMe’s impartiality is admirable, but it still 
takes too long to read. Can’t you make more 
of intrinsic interest, less of verbal dressing up? 

H. B. ENGLISH 

Antioch College, 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 

To Subscriber English thanks for addi- 
tional spoonerisms. Time (Oct. 29) 
printed the following spoonerisms: 

“It is kisstomary to cuss the bride.” 

_ “Have you, my brethren, ever nurtured 
in your bosom a half-warmed fish?” 

“The kinquering congs their titles take.” 

Rev. Dr. William Archibald Spooner, 84, 
insists that the last quoted spoonerism is 
the only one he ever invented or used. 
Dr. Spooner’s more serious works include 
The History of Tacitus with Introduction 
and Notes. He was Warden (1903-25) 





© Keystone 


Rev. WILLIAM ARCHIBALD SPOONER 
take. 


The kinquering congs their titles 


and is now Honorary Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. He likes walking and riding. 
—Eb. 


Abbot Aghast 
Sirs: 

Nobody “gaped aghast,” to use your phrase, 
on seeing the matter in Britannia, ascribed to 
me as its correspondent, with more astonishment 
than I did. Not one single word of all the 
phrases quoted in your very proper criticism 
of Nov. 5 was cabled by me, or appears in the 
carbon copy of my cable, which I have. 

I did not see the first number of Britannia 
until it had been out nearly three weeks. As 
soon as I saw it I cabled the managing editor 
that the interpolations in my cable were vulgar, 
undignified, and inaccurate, and would make the 
paper and its correspondent ridiculous. 

On October 23rd I wrote to Mr. Crawfurd 
Price a letter, a carbon copy of which I enclose 
herewith. Of course it would be quite impos- 
sible for you to use this letter as it is too 
long, but I hope you may find occasion to refer 
at least to my repudiation of these utterly un- 
justified misrepresentations of my position. 

I have had no response from the Britannia 
office to my protest, but I notice three subse- 
quent articles of mine have been published with- 
out any change whatsoever, other than expanding 
the abbreviated cables into more literary form. 

I have no complaint to make whatsoever of 
TiME’s comment. It is absolutely justifiable, 
only I was not responsible for the idiotic and 
undignified statements attributed to me in the 
first number of this British Periodical. I can 
only conjecture that in the rush of getting out 
their first number they slipped several cogs. . . . 

Wits J. ABBoT 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston, Mass. 

Extracts from Journalist Abbot’s letter 
to the management of Britannia, new 
blatant British weekly, published by Jingo- 
ist Gilbert (““Swankau”’) Frankau: 

.While in the west last week I received a 
telegram from the editors of a paper called 
Time, which makes a feature of acid comment 
on other journalistic products. They asked 
if I was the Abbot corresponding for Britannia. 
Of course I answered “yes.” Since seeing what 
your editors have made me say I am appre- 
hensive that in the next number of Time I shall 
receive a scorching. .. . 

“The fact that the second article appears 
exactly as I wrote it does give me some peace 
of mind, as it gives assurance that this action 
is not to be repeated. Of course if it were I 
should immediately request to be relieved of any 
further association with your paper... . 

“T am glad to turn to a pleasanter subject, 
and applaud the variety and value of Britannia’s 
contents. ... 


oO 


Yours sincerely 


(Signed) Wi.u1s J. Assot 


THE PRESS 


After All is Said 


‘During the campaign, certain news- 
papers achieved certain types of fame: 

New York Herald Tribune, arch-Repub- 
lican, surpassed all recent metropolitan 
precedents in the rabid partisanship of its 
headlines. 

New York World, arch-Democratic, 
was so close to the Happy Warrior that 
it was accused of telling him what to say 
and how to run his campaign. 

Chicago Tribune and the New York 
Daily News, both outspokenly Wet, under 
the same. ownership, supported Hoover 
and Smith, respectively. But the Chicago 
Tribune sensationally denounced the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Anti-Saloon League as 

“twin calamities” in the Hoover campaign 
(see p. 9). 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers (26) 
clung to Hoover, though he frowned upon 
some of their policies and ignored their 
demand to oust Dr. Work. 

The Fellowship Forum, a 
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Pittsburgh 
Post-GHasette 


is not only first in Pittsburgh, 
but is one of the country’s 
outstanding newspapers 


Outside of New York and 


Chicago there are only four 
morning newspapers in the 
United States as large as the 
PITTSBURGH POST- 
GAZETTE. 

The POST-GAZETTE, with 
more than 230,000 circulation 


daily, selling at 3c per copy, has 


a larger circulation than the 
Los Angeles Examiner 

a larger circulation than the 
Boston Globe 


a larger circulation than the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


a larger circulation than the 
San Francisco Examiner 


a larger circulation than the 
Philadelphia Ledger 


a larger circulation than the 


Boston Herald 
a larger circulation than the 
Detroit Free Press 


a larger circulation than the 
Baltimore Sun 


All of these newspapers are 
among the most important and 
successful in the country. The 
fact that the POST-GAZETTE 
is larger than any of them is 
evidence of its great standing 
in the United States. 

The leadership of the POST-GA- 
ZETTE has been obtained by giving 
to the people of Pittsburgh and its 
community the most complete news- 
paper it is possible to publish. Among 
its news sources are the following six 
great news services: 


Associated Press 

Chicago Tribune Private Wire 
United News Service 
New York Times Private Wire 
Universal Service 


Consolidated Press Wire 


That advertisers, both local and 
national, have recognized the produc- 
tiveness of this complete newspaper 
is evidenced by an advertisting gain 
| for the POST-GAZETTE of 1,700,000 
| lines in one year. That the POST- 
| GAZETTE is continuing its large 
gains is shown by an increase of over 
91,000 lines of department store ad- 
vertising alone, in the month of 
September, just passed. 


Oud 


President and Publisher 


























TIME 


Weekly Newspaper Devoted to the Fra- 
ternal Interpretation of the World’s Cur- 
rent Events, achieved more fame than it 
ever had before and, in percentage, it won 
more circulation and showed a greater 
increase in gross revenue than any other 
U. S. publication. From the publisher’s 
standpoint, it won the campaign. ‘“Fra- 
ternal” means that The Fellowship Forum 
is the organ of the Ku Klux Klan and all 
those who believe that the Pope and Al 
Smith want to hang 100% Protestant- 
American babies from the trees on the 
White House lawn. The Fellowship Forum 
boasts that its “million readers are a unit 
against Al Smith because he is wet and 
they are ardent prohibitionists, but were 
he dry, most of them would oppose him 
on religious grounds.” 

Regularly during the campaign, The 
Fellowship Forum devoted eight out of its 
ten pages to violent, blatant and inaccu- 
rate attacks on Al Smith, the Pope and rum 
—by story, headline, editorial, cartoon and 
readers’ forum. The doings and speeches 
of Mrs. Willebrandt, Rev. John Roach 
Straton, Senator Heflin and many a minor 
bigot were faithfully reported. The tech- 
nique in handling campaign trends was to 
ballyhoo a Hoover landslide: for example, 
“Smith to be Most Badly Defeated Can- 
didate Ever Running for Presidency.” 
Then there was standard stuff: “Drunk 
Negro Boosting Smith,” “Kissing Pope’s 
Ring Insult to Flag,” ‘““Tirades on Religion 
and Liquor by Smith in West Turn Vot- 
ers in Disgust.”’ But, here and there. The 
Fellowship Forum would say something 
nice; one week, on the Women’s Page, 
was a glowing sketch of Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. One of the owners of The Fellow- 
ship Forum was aboard the Hoover special 
train on the Tennessee trip. Another owner 
is the Republican nominee for Governor in 
Virginia. 

How many thousands of dollars The 
Fellowship Forum collected during the 
campaign to carry on its work will never 
be precisely known. Its drive was unceas- 
ing. One week before Election Day, Edi- 
tor James S. Vance sent through the mails 
a “final appeal” for funds. Many of the 
letters were despatched to northern Repub- 
licans with Park Avenue addresses. “I 
want financial help,” wrote Editor Vance, 
“that will enable me to single shot Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Florida, Arkansas 
and Texas, and turn a probability into a 
certainty.” 

The pledge card said: “Recognizing the 
tremendous importance of your final 
appeal for assistance in defeating the 
Roman Catholic Clerical Party* and to 
burst up the solid south, as a solemn re- 
buke to Rome’s meddling in our political 
afiairs, and to show the world that America 
stands firmly against RUM AND RO- 
MANISM, I RUSH TO YOU the sum of 
$ , With my earnest prayer. .. .” 

The campaign having closed and the 
advertisers of quack cures and medicines 
in The Fellowship Forum having reported 
tidy profits, the paper will doubtless con- 
tinue in the even tenor of its oldtime ways, 
running such stories as “POPE CAUGHT 
RED-HANDED.” 

In the Doric columns of the New York 

Times, in the tabloid New York Daily 


*No such Party exists. 
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News and in many another U. S. daily, 
during the last fortnight of the campaign, 
was spread an eye-arresting advertisement. 
Half of it was an olla-podrida of press 
clippings, some of them from The Fellow- 
ship Forum. Specimens: 
SMITH’S CHURCH TEACHES 
THAT YOUR PROTESTANT WIFE 
IS A CONCUBINE AND YOUR 
PROTESTANT BABY A_ BAS- 
TARD* 
THE POPE CONVERTED THE 
VATICAN INTO A HOUSE OF ILL 
FAME+ 
LET IN THE LIGHT—OPEN THE 
NUNNERIES AND SAVE THE 


GIRLS 
TO MURDER PROTESTANTS 
AND DESTROY AMERICAN 


GOVERNMENT IS THE OATH 
BINDING ROMAN CATHOLICS 


There was also a poem, entitled “Al- 
cohol Smith’s Platform,” of which this 
verse was typical: 

The ignorant wop and the gangster, too, 
Are the trash I expect to carry me through, 
And when I land in the White House chair 
They can all be damned for all I care. 

Extended across the advertisement was 
the gigantic headline: IS THIS GOOD 
AMERICANISM? GET THE FACTS 
—LEARN THE TRUTH. It was difficult 
to tell at first glance whether the adver- 
tisement was pro- or anti-Catholic. Caught 
eyes read on. The explanation: “Many 
sections of our country, particularly where 
there are few Catholics, are being flooded 
with millions and millions of pieces of 
literature of the type exhibited here. . . .” 
Then there were quotations from the U. S. 
Constitution, William Jennings Bryan, 
President Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt on the subject of religious lib- 
erty. The entire advertisement was the 
work of the Calvert Associates, publishers 
of The Commonweal, liberal Catholic 
weekly. 

The Calvert Associates were chartered 
in 1922 under the New York State laws 
as an educational society. Their leader is 
Michael Williams, convert to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, editor of The Commonweal. 
Profits made by the Calvert Associates 
from the sale of their books, etc., are ap- 
plied to the promotion of religious liberty, 
more specifically to the dissemination of 
honest information regarding the Church 
of Rome. Among its directors are many 
famed non-Catholics, such as Maj. Gen. 
Robert Lee Bullard (retired), Architect 
Ralph Adams Cram, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Louis 
Wiley, Gen. Lincoln Clark Andrews. Also 
there is Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs, smart 
Catholic chaplain of New Haven, Conn.** 

The name of the organization is in lov- 
ing memory of George Calvert, founder 
ot Maryland Free State. Better than any 
other Catholic orgar.ization it has reached 
non-Catholics. But its GOOD AMERI- 
CANISM advertisement was criticized for 
using bad taste to combat bad taste. 


*The New York Times blacked out the words 
CONCUBINE and BASTARD, ; 
+With illustration, showing a reclining cleric 


receiving a cup from an unladylike woman. 

**It was once said of Father Riggs by William 
Lyon Phelps: “I had a young man in my class 
His name was T. Lawrason Riggs. In college 
he couldn’t decide whether to write musical 
comedies or join the Catholic clergy. He has 
done both, and we’re hoping some day he'll be 
Pope.” 





“Time is not their merry wanton”. . 


from “A Ride in the Cab of the 20th Century Limited” 


By Christopher Morley 


S Christopher Morley points out in the 


charming, whimsical account of his ride 
in the cab of the “Century,” railroad men 


make a rite of “Getting There when you said 


you were Going To.” It is Time they feed 


into the flaming furnace, It is Time that 


flickers in the giant wheels. “Time,” he con- 
cludes, “is not their merry wanton, as she is 


to some of us, She’s their wife, for better 
for worse.” 
That’s why for years the 20th Century, 


the Broadway Limited, the Olympian, and 
other fast fliers of the rails have been started 


and guided by a watch in which men place 
their utmost confidence—the Hamilton 
Watch, known everywhere for its almost 


uncanny accuracy. 


MR. MORLEY’S STORY — FREE 


Let us send you a copy of Mr. Morley’s beautifully 
written story, illustrated with many unusual pho- 
tographs. Also, “The Timekeeper,” telling some- 
thing of the care with which Hamiltons are made. 
Above is shown the beautiful Wheatland pocket 
model, in 14k filled green or white gold, engraved, 
$50. Also the Hastings strap model, especially 
popular among sportsmen, which may be had in 14k 
yellow or white gold, $85—in 14k filled yellow 
or white gold, $55. Address Hamilton Watch Co., 
901 Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


THE WATCH 
of Railroad Mecunacy 
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